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There Is a Delco-Light Man Near You 


No matter where you live, there 
is a Delco-Light man within easy 


reach of you. 


This means much more to you than 
mere convenience in the purchase 
of a Delco-Light plant. 


These men are trained men—They KNOW 
electricity as applied to farm use. 

They can advise you as to the size of plant 
you should have, 


They can see that your house.and barn are 
properly wired— 


They can superintend the installation of the 
plant so that it will give you the most efficient 
and economical service. 


They can tell you where and how to place your water 
system and what kind of a water system to have to 
meet your particular requirements— 


They can give you intelligent advice as to the purchase 
and use of washing machine, churn, separator, milking 
machine and other appliances that you can operate 
with the electricity furnished by Delco Light. 


And—After the plant is installed they are always near- 
by to advise with you and see that you get full hundred 
per cent satisfaction out of its operation— 


Delco-Light is lightening labor, bettering living 
conditions and actually paying for itself in time 
and labor saved in more than 75000 farm homes, 


FLCO-LIGHT 


A compkete electric light and power plant for farms and country homes, 
self-cranking— air-cooled—ball bearings—no belts—only one place to 
Oik—Thick Plates—Long Lived Battery—RUNS ON KEROSENE 


Domestic Engineering Company, Dayton, Ohio 














The hard-hitting Winchester pattern 
ts evenly distributed. No. game gets 
through and no game ts mutilated 
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~ GAME GETTERS 


Loaded Shells have ma ent the favorite shells 
of experienced shooters. 


Under all weather conditions they play true to form, 
‘ shooting a strong, even spread of shot. The Winchester 
waterproofing process prevents swelling from dampness ; 
special lubrication of the paper fibres prevents brittleness 
and splitting in dry weather. 


The secret of the famous Winchester Shot Pattern is 
in the control of the gas blast from the exploding powder. 
This in turn depends upon the wadding in the shell 


HE steady ame-gettin pane of Winchester 
et 


The Winchester gas control system 


The Winchester system of wadding and loading is the 
result of repeated experiments to determine the most 
effective control of the gas blast. The base wads of 
Winchester Shells are constructed to give what is known 
as progressive combustion to the powder charge. The 
ees: spreads to the sides, in all directions, as well as 
0 


rward. 


Under the heat and pressure of this progressive com- 
bustion, the tough, springy driving wad expands and fills 
the bore snugly, completely sealing in the gas behind. 
In being driven through the bore this wad offers just 
enough resistance to the gas blast to insure complete 
combustion of every grain of powder, so that the full 
energy of the whole 


leaves the gun until it is being driven by the maximum 
energy and velocity possible from the load. 


At the muzzle, the expanded, snug-fitting driving wad 
is slightly checked by the muzzle choke or constriction, 
while the shot cluster travels on unbroken by gas blast 
or wadding, making the hard-hitting uniform pattern 
for which Winchester Shells are world famous. 


Uniform shells. From primer to crimp, Winchester 
Shells are so balanced in construction as to insure the 
maximum pattern possible from any load. The broad 
fish-tail lash from the primer gives even and thorough 
pop the driving wads completely seal in the gas behind 
the shot; the stiffness of the crimp or turnover at 
shell head is varied exactly according to different loads, 
great care being taken never to stiffen it to such a de- 
gree that it offers undue resistance to the powder explosion. 


Glean hits and more of them 


To insure more hits and cleaner hits in the field or at 
the traps, be sure your shells are Winchester Leader and 
Repeater for smokeless; Nublack and New Rival for black 

wder. Leading hardware and sporting goods dealers 
in every reagu'f carry Winchester arms and am- 
munition. They will be glad to assist you in determin- 
ing the particular load best suited to your purpose. Up- 
on request, we will send you, free of charge, our interest- 
ing booklet on Winchester Shotguns. and Loaded Shells. 





powder charge is 
developed at the 
muzzle. Thus none 
~ of the shot charge 
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"THERE is no petting around the facts |p 5 
about Republic Trucks; Republic sales E= 
growth has no parallel. Republic trucks F= 
tata better with more American farmers, — E ‘ 
and business men, than any other. They are 
rendering heroic service to a greater num- } SF 
ber of farmers, and businesses than any | 
other. These simple facts have made thell 
Republic Company, in six years, the largest FE 


manufacturer of motor trucks in the world.” 
Republic Motor Truck Co. Inc., 934 Michigan Ave., Alma, Michigan | 
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HH radical departure from some 
jal, religious or political custom 
@fects different classes. differently. 
ne-dry’ amendment to the federal 
on, which was ratified by forty- 
during the past. seventeen 
one of the recent illustrations of 
» drinking class thinks of this new 
on in terms of a never satisfied 
mt which years of indulgence has cre- 
ads the farming class thinks of it in terms 
% lower price for grain; the wealthy 
hinks of it in terms of an added tax 
will have to be paid largely by 
Most of these and.many. other 
hall doubtless prove to be bridges 
before they“are reached. 

g@ a fruit grower, the writer very 
ly thinks of this new amendment in 

of fruit-growing. He has man 
sard both the California viticul- 
md New York wine merchants say 
ape growing would 
a, if national prohibition should 
me. Now that it has come, we 
gif what they said will come true. 
ming at a time when the cost of living 
ibtless reached its upper limit, may 
that prohibition will greatly aid 
ing this difficult problem. Such 
as money spent for “booze,” labor, 
al, transportation and coal used in 
ig an intoxicating drink does not add 


be doomed in |, 


By S. J. Bole 


the laws would permit and if all th® grapes 
east. of the Rocky Mountains were made 
into’ , that each year’s vintage would 
find a ready sale in New York and Penn- 
sylvania alone. 

A person with a ‘mathematical type of 
mind might conclude, since ninety per cent 
of the eastern grapes are used for wine and 
since wine is now prohibited by law, there- 
fore, ninety per cent of the eastern vine- 
yards will have to be destroyed. While n¢& 


mere human can predict the future with . 


any degree of certainty, we shall give some 
reasons why we think most of our vineyards 
can be profitably operated in the future, 
even. without making og into wine. 

In visiting some of the wine cellars of 
Ontario, New. York and Pertinsylvania dur- 


was. made in 1869 when he made in his 
kitchen at home a few bottles of grape 
juice which were used in the communion 
services in his church at Vineland. — Dr. 
Welch thought that ministers and physi- 
cians would at once recognize its merits, 
but in this he was mistaken.- Many of the 
leading ministers of his day called him a” 
religious “‘fanatic,”’ arguing that the com- 
munion services demanded wine that was 
wine and not some substitute. Likewise, 
physicians called him a medical ‘‘erank,’’ 
claiming that unfermented wine would 
ferment in the stomach and thus cause all 
sorts of trouble. 

After spending some years of effort. and 
all his ready money, Dr. Welch turned the 
slowly developing business over to his son, 





her to the happiness or comfort. of hu- | 


4 ine of the most fundamental problems 
iironting this nation today is that of 
fod production and the cost of living. 


is becoming more and more a | 


oblem, is seen in the more rapid 


pulation than in food produc- | 
resent moment there seems | 

ice for the cost of living to be- | 
lor many months yet. In fact, a | 


of grain in this country dione 


ng much of the world to the brink | 


ths of our hearts for the magnificent 
crops that America has produc 
ast two years. H 


n. 4 
uld thank the Great Father from 


during | 
either of. these | 


us biit-a fifty or even seventy- | 


nt crop, half the world would have 
gry and countless thousands 
‘ave starved. As it is, the people 
», Germany, Roumania afd Ser- 
facing a great food cfisis. Will 
pro wie ee the grape grow- 
estroy a small portion, a large part 
Pot the vineyards? This is the 
lestion that we wish to consider. * 
h studying the daily shipments of 
wm car lots a few months ‘ago, the 
fas-at first puzzled to know how and 

mso many grapes were used, We pu 

tion first to a Michigan buyer an 
‘who explained that most ae 
askets were sold to families of 
birth i e cities, who made 
fo Wine in the -home and for home 
being fully satisfied as yet, we. 
York wine merchant the same 
d his wer was the same. 

t hundreds of cars of gra 

_th refrigerator cars from New 
insylvania, Ohio and Michigan 
‘ in large cities 


grapes 
Daskets or bulk are manufactured 
‘it being the rule rather than the 


bzrrels of win each year. This 
smerchant further stated that, if 


“since the 


ing the vintage season a year ago, I was 
i nd that in eagh establish- 


getting ready to change fron 
juice. 


The 


reader may say, ‘ Well, I don’t care 


for ye juice and I don’t be its con- 


Ba ion will be greatly inereased in the 


future.” As we can judge the future only 
by ghee let us look py at the ~ 
tory of grape juice in this country, Dr. 
x B. Welch. of Vineland, 2 Tel” sad ae 
person to conceive g an 
using “‘unfermented wine”. which has 
since been called grape juice. It is true 
that grape juice has been known and used 
inning of history. The Ro- 
hed-juice in con-. 
.oustum. e 
ave known the medic- 
inal value of grape. juice for centuries, but 
they did not know how. to preserve it, 
‘hence its use was to wine-grow- 
ing districts and to the short season of 
oe : 
Dr. Welch’s vision was that. of substi- 
oholic wine in 


tuting grape. juice for 
comalunion services. His first experiment 


mans called the freshly ¢ 
nection with wi 


4 


Watkins and in 1897 at Westfield. Since 
then two other factories have been built, 
one at North East, Pa., and the other at 
St. Catherines, Ontario. In more recent 
ears, the Welch output has increased by 
eaps and bounds doubling four times in 
twenty years. Drv Welch died in i904 
without having made any money from his 
venture but having given the world a 
new use for our native grapes. 
(The making of fruit juices is an out- 
growth of the canning and not of the wine 
industry. The preserving of fruit con- 
sists in saturating the fruit pulp with cane 
sugar to a ae where decay is prevented 
because of the large amount of sugar. 
Canning, on the other hand, consists in de- 
destroying all of the ferment-forming 
organisms by a sufficient amount of heat. 
In the last case, sugar may be necessary 
for its flavor but not for its keeping quality. 
At the outset, Dr. Welch made the gra 
juice in the home kitchen and stored it in 
is barn. Sugar was used to help preserve 
it. It was soon seen, however, that much 


= ~of its delicate flavor and aroma were lost 





if much suger were used. Accordingly, the 
amount of sugar was gradually reduced 
and methods of perfect sterilization were 
developed. It w&s finally found that the 
best grape juice is made from fully ma- 
tured and well grown Coneord grape and 
without the use of sugar, 
Visiting a Grape Juice Factory 
A modern grape juice factory is a ve 
interesting to visit when in full 
operation. have. a rather vivid recollec- 
tion of ping eee the Welch factory at 
Westfield, Y.,; in the autumn of 1917. 
The crates of grapes were being unloaded 
from bie, oo: onto:a series,of rollers which 
carried t into the factory. The grapes 
were then dumped:from the.crates into the 
washing vat through which thousands of 
gallons of water pass each day. From here 


_ the. grapes were then carried by 4 con- 


Dr. C. E, Welch: The son crowded the 
grape juice business in’ with his practice 
until his profession was finally crowded 
out. For a — of a century, progress 
was slow and disappointing at times, but 
the son that unwavering faith 
that sees beyond the years for final “gag 
and held on.. A partner was taken into.t 
business, but became discouraged after 
seven or eight years. and sold his interest 
back to. the son. 

In the meantime, Dr. Welch had accu- 
mulated a considerable amount of money, 
and in the early nineties, the son induced 
the father to come back into the business. 
An advertising and selling-campaign was 
launched and the turning point seemed to 
be reached at the World’s Fair in Chicago 
in 1898... The sales pages to increase and 
a larger f was built. Grapes did not 
thrive as well in New Jersey as they did in 
the north and as ay ey Grapes ae 
used, grapes were ship rom New Yor 
to Vineland under ice. As thdee New York 
grapes could not be carefully inspected in 
the and as it required a week’s 
work to get them to the fa after they 
were picked, they decided to build a fac- 

in New York. 
he new factory was located at first at 


veyer to the top of the factory where they 
were passed through a stemming machine 
which separated the berries from the stems. 

I was then shown where the stems were 
carried outside the building and how the. 
berries -are p through the rellers 
which break the skins and crush the pulp 
but not the seeds.. This crushed mass is 
delivered through an aluminum pipe into 
the large aluminum stirring kettles where 
the crushed mass is sufficiently heated to 
loosen the rich color.and aroma that is just - 
beneath theskin. The heated mass passes 
downward ‘into the two large aluminum 
storage tanks from which a quantity of this 
“‘must’”’ is run out on a clean blanket of 
coarse cotton cloth held in place by a, 
square wooden frame. . 

It is an interesting sight to watch the 
thinly clad workmen build up ten or 
twelve of these layers into a “steaming 
chesse” which is at once transferred to one 
of the big hydraulic presses. The superin- 
tendent me it was first subjected to a 
slow pressure of thirty tons, and after- 
wards.to a hundred tons which completely 
separates the juice from the pulp, skin and 
seeds and leaves the pomace dry and com- 


I was _ shown where oo juice was 
con hrough pipes to thi 
ae kettles where it 


steam to a tem } : : 
feed ory tent ee gn 
ized juice is t through pipes in 

the filling tanks and from there into the 
cleaned and_ sterilized five-gallon glass 
earboys, which are stored in the dark 
basement for six or eight weeks, until the 





CISA ai, Saas > ae 


Is settle ‘to the 


Tee ule hen pte a 


into the pasteurizing kettl 
ng is reheated and. bottled. These 
bottles are cleaned, filled, capped, repas- 
teurized and labelled by "machinery and 
the hands-of the workmen do not-come in 
contact with the fruit or the juice through- 
out the whole process. 


Many New Companies 


, a 1900 many new grape juice com- 
have been organized and factories 

iit. These are located mainly in New 
York, Fe lvania, Ohio, Michigan and 
California. In 1914, there were one hun- 
dred and sixty-five fruit j juice companies in 
this country, several of which had mere 
— one factory.. Many' companies have 
ted for one or more seasons and then 
failed. Abandoned plants are often seen 
only a few blocks from one that is being 
run oyertime during the season. At Iiiw- 
ton, Mich., is an example of this. Within 
a radius of three city blocks are three 
aie juice plants, two of which have beer. 
abandoned for several years. ‘The third 
concern is a fine large factory which bears 
every mark of success. The two that 
failed may have made just as good product 
‘as the third, but they either did not 
“possess the necessary capital or they: were 
unwilling to put sufficient money into the 
advertising and selling ends of the business. 
It has long been said that well grown 
apples would sell themselves. This is no 
longer so and grape juice, no matter how 
well made, will not sell itself,’ Careful dis- 





ee rch 











The Concord traps, free Which Grape Juice 
Is Made 


tetnitiont, sitvertiling and salesmanship 
are necessary. 
' Prices. Paid for Grapes 


The Welch pedple paid ten dollars a ton 
. for their grapes in 1897, but the price was 
eat 'y increased until in 1918 it reached 
60. At the present time, the consump- 
tion of grape juice would be increesed 
many fold, were it not so expensive. With 
the rapid advaneement of scientific horti- 
“culture and the © a rey methods — mak- 
ice in large factories, the price 

any ans less to the consumer. 

Grape juice is being used more and more 
for cooking purposes. It has a-high food 
value, beautiful color and pleasing taste. 
"To get some idea of its many uses, one has 
but to glance through Marion Harland’s 

little booklet of ninety-nine selected recipes 
for the use of grape juice. 

cheaper but somewhat inferior grape 
juice is oe in the home. barat home- 
made erage is very accepta éspe- 
cially duritig sickness and the hot mionths 
of the summer. 

We have briefly outlined the origin and 
development of grape juice in this country 
and we see no reason why its use should 
not be greatly increased from year to year. 

is but one product from the grape; 
chere are many others, including grape 
Selly, butter, jam, conserve, ketchup and 
che newest of all—grape syrup. 


years, we ee ar 
aed, en: 
oe eo Mele tad and’ is more 
healthful than too much meat. With the 
high price of meat, we somehow feel. that 
the a of carloads of grapes’ that 


pain the pet hows mae nto 
0 
py Arferican ‘Somes, and i the 


in the 
owners ofthese ds will still find 


Pepe cows to be ‘@ profitable pursuit 
ollow. ° 


Motor Truck Power Sprayers 


By W._E. Britton, State Entomologist, Connecticut 


mobile power sprayers are not used 

for orchard spraying in Connecticut. 
t is possible that some growers have 
mounted gasoline engine, purzp arid tank 
upon an auto truck and use the outfit in 
spraying their orchards, but if so, I have 
not heard of it. A few such outfits are in 
use in’spraying shade trees. 


NY FAR as my information goes, auto- 


The outfit is equipped with a four cylin- 
der continental motor, which furnishes 
motive power for the track and also drives 
the pymp. By means of a small sprocket 
on the transmission in front.of the gear 
box and a large one connected with crank 
shaft of the pump, by means of a chain, 
power is transmitted from the auto-engine 
to the pump. 





Spraying an Apple Orchard with Auto Truck Power Sprayer 


An improvement on such an afrange- 
ment is used in spraying for the gipsy moth 
in the New England states. The first one 
was, I believe, devised by the Federal 
Bureau of Entomology, but similar outfits 
are now used by the states of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and a 
few towns and cities have purchased them 
for spraying shade trees. 

The outfit in question has but one gaso- 
line enginé, and that is the one which fur- 
nishes motive gain to. the truck. Power 
is taken from the transmission by means of 
chain and sprockets to operate the pump. 
With most stock automobiles there is no 
convenient method of taking off the power 


except b raising the Tear .axle.or; some ~ 


other ce. 

For gipsy moth . et much more 
power is needed than for orchard work, for 
much of it consists of woodland where the 


_ trees are tall and climbing is out of. the 


question, on account of expense. More- 


-Over in many cases the.infested trees are 
-on ledges or rocky knolls some distance 


from roadways and the ‘land is too rough 
to drive over; in such places a line of hose 
1,500-2,000 feet in length may be required. 
In such a long lead of hose the friction is 
considerable, ‘and: particularly if it points 
up hill a goes pressure must be main- 
tained at the engine in order to overceme 
the friction and offset the back pressure due 
to gravity and yet have sufficient pressure 
at the nozzle to throw the liquid into the 
tops of the tallest trees. 

One inch fire-pressure hose is em loyed 
and several men are required to handle this 
hose when spraying. 

The pressure gauge is set for six hundred 
pounds at the pump, though it’is possible 
to obtain seven hundred. In order to do 
satisfactory work in solid stream spraying 
it is necessary to maintain a pressure 0 
225 pounds at the nozzle, and as friction 
and gravity great] reduce this pressure 
when a long line of hose is used, it is essen- 

tial to have about 600 pounds pressure at 
the engine in order to get 225 pounds at the 
nozzle... The following table shows the 
engine pressure required to give the neces- 
sar’ nozzle pressure with a one-fourth inch 
tip. and varying’ hose 
Length of Pressure at 

Hose Pum 

100 ft. 

500. i. 

1,000 ft, - 
1,500 fe 


Nozzle 
Pressure 


225 Ibs. 
tbe, 


Serie 


then is tieeded for “sucht” sprayin 
besused to ae 1 
cellent results. ere gip 
ped ar oceur in orchards and; 
tion are sprayed with it, coined 
owners, the results are better than ip 
parts of the orchard where hand oy 
were used. ies 

Considering the fact. that the’puy 2 
tank can readily be disconnected ¢ 
moved, leaving a perfectly good 
one-half ton general purpose ora 
can -be used twelve months of 
and worth at least one-half its ¢ 
initial investment is not as great a 
appear at first thought. Be 
here is still a demand; -I believe. 
lighter, less powerful, and less ex 
auto-truck power outfit, and the f 
ean build a@satisfactory one that. ill tran 
mit its power to run farm machineryoss 
only spray pump, but circular. 
saw, ensilage cutter, threshing 1 
drill wells, and possibly it could be pr 
into service for mowing, raking, tedd 
and loading hay—it wi i find a reg 
ket. A one-ton truck should fury 
quate power for this kind of 
ought to sell for from twelve to fift 
dred dollars. 

The pictures show the outfit 
water and also discharging the: 
through hose and nozzle, they 
the men handling the long line of h 

This outfit, exclusive of hose 
zles, cost $4, 500, 00, three years ago, 4 
present price is $5, 500.00. It uses 8 gi 
deal of material, but saves on labor,} 
after all, is the most expensive item the 
sac time in large scale operations 
this sort 





ADVERTISING FLORIDA FRUITS 
The board of directors of the ¥ 
Citrus Exchange has voted unanimou 
to make the advertising assessm 
1919-20 three cents a box on oran 
five cents a box on grape-fruit. ‘ 
With the same volume. of fruit 
— during the past season, this ami 
ent, would yield a fund of approxi 
1007000, but the total sum produced 








Auto Truck Power Sprayer Used in Gipsy Moth Work 


The pump is a triple Phe > agp mgt 
affair, and “is furnished with an agitator 
ee device for mixing paste arsenate of 
ead. 

The wheels are thirty-six inches in dia- 


meter and fitted with solid tires having a. - 


four inch face on the front wheels an@ seven 
inches on the rear wheels. 

A 400-gallon. tank is mounted .on the 
truck to carry the spray mixture. Worth- 
ley nozzles of two forms are used, the larg- 
er for spraying: tall trees’ and the smaller 
for orchard trees. A railing above’ the 
tank, and a rack at its rear, enable the 
crew to carry the coils of hose; and the 


broad running boards give shelf room for-~ 


transporting considerable’ quantities of 
poison, thus ‘obviating in a measure’ the 
constant. need ‘of supply wagons or trucks. 

A suction: intake hose provided’ with 
strainer makes it~possibie to fill the spray 
tenk or at least supply the aqueous portion 
thereof, from any pond, stream, spring or 
deep well, thus. avoiding long hauls i 
heavily loaded. 

Of course such an outfit as this is too ex- 
pensive for ordinary orchard spraying and 


. the Hood River Ex: 


is expected to be considerably 1 
phe of the greater quantities ¢ 
apefruit and oranges Tikely to 

Reted by the exchange. 


PEARS FOR — 


Due to the high prices for pears tt 

age more pears than apples are be 
the Hood River Valley. Gro 

Bosc and Comice, D’ Anis ants 
received e returns. G. G.” 
ent § 
re "many inquiries as to 
eties of pears are suitable for northws 
planting, adds a recommendation & 

inter Nellis as pollenizers. * 


AN yea CHERRY TREE 
Ae tree, growing on the i 
David J. ambers, near’ lympia,) b 
believed to be the oldest cher 
northwest. It is a real 
having been first planted in 
1847, and two years fiter, 1849, | 
up and taken west for: replantir 
tree, a Blackheart, is thus 12 9 








it is more cumbersoree. and more powerful ...It-is still bearing. some fruit. 





‘Marketing | 


IMMERCIAL orcharding has quite 
"a number of different phases; prun- 
ing, cultivating, spraying, harvest- 
id lastly, selling; each one of these 
#s forms a spoke in the wheel. which 
“round once each year and deter- 
sthe degree of success in dollars and 


" been said that apples properly 

for and grown to perfect. maturity 
mn eee. packed will sell them- 
I 


“e 


ieve that there is very much 
‘this assertion; and yet I think that 
that judicious marketing of 
oft times plays quite an important 
"in swelling the profits as com- 
swith some methods employed. 
been asked to talk especially in 
to the shipping and selling of 
os from.the box car. 
\ Selling From Car ‘ 
ples began to be handled in this wa 
in the 90’s, and being successful bot 
producer’s and the consumer’s 
“of view, the practice has grown year 
par until today nearly all of us who 
te apples in the great state of 
mori (t 


ow 


e great apple state of the 


gral west) have either had the personal 


srience of selling our own apples in this 
ner or we have sold our sepia to the 
diled box-car peddler, who has shipped 
to some point in Nebraska, Iowa, or 
sre, where he disposed of them 
bet to the consumer. 

his method eliminates the services of 
idle ae is no ne 
storing to be done, co uently no 
tices to be paid for. It pleases the 
jucer because he gets more money for 
It pleases the consumer be- 

he gets more apples for his money. 


s claimed by H. C. Filley professor in. 


management of the University of 

ta that in recent years at least one- 

lof Nebraska’s apple crop has been de- 

ed from the car direct to the consumer 

but the aid of a wholesale house or 
umission firm. ' 


Personal Experience 


g.the past several years I have, 


fenced the selling of apples from the 
arin the states of lowa, Nebraska and 
ido. Some of these were apples 
had grown; I also purchased sev- 
irs outright. 

ave usually found the people very 
‘to respond—co-operating with me in 
‘way possible and the results. have 
a8 a. whole very satisfactory. In 
‘tases however, I have found condi- 


gainst me which required some ex- - 


inary effort on my part in disposing 
ies.in a way which would cover ex- 
jand leave me something of a profit. 
ve learned that it pays to secure‘as 
nformation as possible in advance of 
ent before selecting a town, else that 
lar town may be overstocked with 
| And*even with these advance 
fs conditions may be entirely: differ- 
y the time your car reaches destina- 
for while your car is in transit several 
nay have arrived and have been sold 
4 town where 

i before counted on 
‘of apples in the town. 
‘is one thing to secure as much ad- 
’ information as possible before mak- 
shipment and it is quite another to be 
secure this information through 

or disinterested parties. 


Information From Agents 


once: considering the advisability 

ping to a certain town in Nebraska 

ste there were two railroads, I did not 

OW a soul in the town so I decided to try 

tek with the agents and accordingly, 
da night letter as follows: 

ur town stocked with apples or 

¢situation. How many cars have 

ped in on your track? ‘I have car 

Vavis ready to ship. Any infor- 

lt ‘be appreciated, wire answer my 


aving the first 


this same letter to each one of the 


tt morning I got a reply from one 
th read as follows: ‘{Would not 


pping here. Town overstocked 


ainly did not sound very en- 
but I held up.my decision in the 
: nti I couldhear from the other 


“that it was. Every groce 


pe had only a 


- "By L. A. Cushman, Missouti 


“No carload apples received; expect a 
couple cars in on Burlington soon.” Ae 

I shipped the apples to this town, adver- 
tised in the paper; placed some large ad- 
vertising cards in the bank and other con- 
spicuous places. I hired a man to help me. 

When the car was spotted ready for busi- 
ness at 7 o’clock in the morning, there were 
two.men with sacks waiting for apples; 
others kept coming and by noon we had 
enough business to keep us both busy. In 
fact I learned that this was the first car of 
apples shipped into the town and the 
people were apple hungry. 

Ow you are wondering: why this one 
agent wired me that the town was‘ ever- 
stocked with apples. 

The explanation is this: this agent was 
related to a certain merchant. of the town. 
This merchant had ordered one or two cars 
of apples; the agent was playing his part 
in trying to prevent other apples from 
coming in so that everybody wi be 
hungry for apples when the 
car arrived. 

When I left town they were not.all hun- 
gry and their car had not yet arrived. 


Seasons Vary Greatly” 


Some season it is a very easy_matter to 
select towns where apples will sell well, but 
not so in other seasons. When there is a big 
crop like the 1915 season, it is nothing but 
apples, apples, a) , and no matter where 
you ship you always wish you ‘had gone 
somewhere else. a 

I had a brother who once traveled con- 
siderably, eating many of his meals at 
restaurants, Hesaid that he usually found 
two or more restaurants in a town but 
that didn’t do him a bit of good for no 
matter where he ate his-dinner he always 
wishéd that he had gone to the other place. 

I shipped a car of Missouri-apples: to 
Sterling, Colorado, in 1917.° I had been 
told that it was a great place to sell apples. 

When I looked the town over I decided 

ry store down to 
a peanut stand was loaded with aol. 
They had been shipped and ‘were still com- 
ing from western slope of * and 
from Idaho. Nice, perfect apples with not 
a worm, packed in boxes, in baskets, and 
there were also a few cars of bulk. 


Poor Fruit Had No Show 


My apples were low grade; understand, 
I did not raise them; I had re a them 
from a neighbor; being ‘somewhat sym- 

athetic, I ‘was trying to help him out. 
had sprayed— once. He took a 
shot at them and tried to hit the calyx, 
but as his corn planting had held on sev- 
eral days longer than it should, and as he 
then found several things to,de about his 
sprayer that he hadn’t ed on, by the 
time he got his loaded he took a shot 
into that orc and missed the calyx just 
a week. Say you ought to have seen those 
apples. They had enough scab for the 
small pox and I could have guaranteed a 
worm in eve pe and some had ‘two. 

Well, I had t go on my hands, I 
had paid something like $150 freight on- 
them and I had to do*semething. I 
thought I would try to sell them out of the 
car, but found onj investigation that. the 
merchants would not stand for selling out 
of the car, and of course they were backed 
by the decision of the Interstate Commerce 

ommission which had been handed down 
from June 21st, 1917. 

After trying a dozen grocers with no 
success, I went to the leading fruit dealer 
who handled car lots and offered him the 
car at a price so low, that I would, after 
paying all expenses, have just a very 
small margin of profit left. He shook his 
head and said that he could not use that 
kind of apples but he thought I could do 
much better if I would ship them out to 
some small town. 


A Sad Experience 


I phoned out to a couple of towns and 
got the reply that those towns were full.of 
apples. he more I looked around the 
worse the situation seemed to- be. 

I was getting desperate; something had 
to be done. There I was over 500 miles 
from home, among strangers, no friends, 
nothing but the car of wormy apples. 
Wife back home perhaps at that very mo- 
ment: with her pencil figuring: out how 
many new dresses, hats and shoes she 
could buy with the profits from that car of 


ant’s 


apples. Oh it is an awful predicament to 
to bein. If you have never been there you 
don’t know how to appreciate it. I, like 
the boy, wished that I was back home and 
dad was there. 

But right here let me say'to the orchard 
man: “don’t get discouraged.” Such ex- 
periences are the best thing that ever hap- 
pened toany man. After it’s all over you’ll 
have a stiffer back bone, greater confidence 
in yourself, more determination. 


How Pat Stuck 


In one of the large manufacturing con- 
cerns it was decided that the services of a 
certain employee who was an Irishman 
were no longer needed. Pat was very 
much disposed to argue matters, so the 
foreman decided to avoid any argument 
with Pat by sending him his discharge 
papers through the mail. ; 

After several days absence on the part 
of Pat, the foreman walking through the 
sat discovered Pat at work on his old job. 

he forernan stepped up to him and said, 
“What are you doing here, Pat, I thought I 
fired you a week ago. Didn’t you get my 
letter?” 

**Shore and I got yer leter.’’, 

**Well did you read it?” 

“Shore and I red it on the outside and I 
read it on the inside. On the inside it sed 
I was fired and on the outside it sed return 
in five days to the Baldwin Locomotive 
works.” 

What the orchard man needs is some of. 
Pat’s determination to stay on the job. 
At Sterling I was learning something every 
day and sometimes two things on the same 
day. I learned that there was a good big 
margin of profit for the middle man, who 
was selling apples at retail. 

I learned that many of the le who 
made up the population of S ig and 
vicinity were originally natives of Mis- 
souri and that they appreciated the fact 
that the flavor of a Missouri apple is su- 
perior to that of a Colorado or Idaho 


apple. 
t learned that there was just one little 
vacant store room in town, and this seemed 
to be well situated for the farmer trade. 


What I Did 


I leased this store room at $2 per day. I 
hired a truck and we unloaded the apples 
from the car and piled.them in the store 
room. A fancy sign writer came along and 
I had him paint the window—The uri 
‘pre Store, with names-of the varieties 
“ ended regul peg? 

Pp to Open up a ar 
apple stand, although I did not ‘polish t 
apples. Worms do not show up quite so 
strong with a dull finish. 

There were two papers published there. 
I advertised in both of them. I had 1,000 
hand bills printed and secured a couple of 
boys to distribute them ‘over certain 
streets and to drop one in each wagon and 
auto all over the town. I had thé tele- 

hone operator announce it over the rural 
ines. In all of this advertisement I made 
it strong that the apples were from Mis- 
souri, and that now is the time to buy 
while there is an opportunity direct from 
producer to consumer. I got the use of a 
telephone of my neighbor; I hired a Ford 
car and a boy to make deliveries ev 
evening after school. In five days’ time 
had sold out the entire car and could have 
sold more, After paying all expenses I 
found I had left over $150 more than I 
would have secured for the ear had I sold 
at wholesale at the price I had offered. 

This is the only car of bulk apples I have 
ever unloaded and I have sold from the car 
in Iowa, in Nebraska and in Colorado. 


Points of the Law 


I have been asked what about the laws 
rohibiting the sale. of fruit, etc., direct 
rom the car door, 

A tariff effective on most Nebraska 
roads October 25, 1915, placed a ban 5, 
“ear door peddling” in Nebraska. Con- 
sumers’ organizations and producers ob- 
jected strenuously to the rule, and at the 
request of the Nebraska State way 
Commission it was so modified as to ex- 
—_ intrastate shipments. _In August, 
1916, the Nebraska State Grange, the 
Nebraska Farmers’ Union, and H. R. 
Sullivan filed a complaint before the Inter- 
state Commerce Co: m against the 


Apples From the Car Door 


Union Pacific and other railroads doing 
business in Nebraska praying “that 
the defendants be required to permit as to 
interstate shipments the retailing or selling 

of commodities from cars in® the’ 
yards of the defendants.” 

A hearing was held in Lincoln, and upon 
June 21, 1917, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission handed down its decision. 
The following summary covers the prin- 
cipal ager at issue: 

1. The view that the use by a shipper of 
a car on the carrier’s tracks at destination 
as a place for peddling or vending to the 
public the carload shipment arriving in it, 
as a sefvice of transporation has no sanc- 
tion at common law or in the act to regu- 
‘late commerce; and the mere toleration by 
certain carriers through a period of years 
of such a use of their property, affords no 
basis for a ruling that the practice has 
grown into a shipper’s right and a car- 
rier’s duty. 

2. Tariff items providing free time for _. 
unloading, and cemurrage charges for a 
further detention of a car for that purpose, 
do not embrace the use of the carrier’s, 

uipment and station grounds as a place 
where the carload shipper may transact 
business with the public for his own 


8. The business of a carrier is transpor- ~ 
tation, and its property may not be sub- 
jected its will to a use not con- 
nected with transportation. 

S egg gmonage nr in aearding or with- 

0 a car peedies privi is con- 
demned, and a distinction is made between 
car peddling and censolidated shipments to 
agents of granges and other farmer or- 
ganizations.” 


To Peddle or Not to Peddie 


Under this decision box car peddling 
may be prohibited, and the place where 
the goods are inspected and sold is made the 
test of peddling. If the transaction takes 
place in the car the are peddied; if 
they are inspected and sold at some other 
place, asin a merchant’s store, or in a 
wagon some distance from the railway. 
right of way, and merely delivered from a 
car, or are ordered in advance by Grange 
or elevator company members, then the 
goods are not peddied.. Each person has 
the right to take away the portion of a 
shipment which he has arranged for or 


pure , 

I find that it is usually up to the mer- 
chants to see that this law is enforced but 
I do not find many where they care 
to enforce such a law. If the-officers are 


bages, etc., an 
car, and they therefore do not feel like 
starting the kick. 
If however someone does turn in a kick 


give him a bushel of apples and 

nge to receive all money there; give 
the purchaser a written order on the car 
man for so many bushels. Or if this can 
not be done, just get a goods box, or.a 
table, it up somewhere near by just 
off the railway right of way, 

ce. 





A valuable service is being perf rmed 
for the farmers in the San Joaquin Valley, 
Cal., by the United States Bureau of Soils. 
A survey has been made with the idea of 
—, farmers to determine just what 
their is best adpated to. The report, 
accompanied by a colored map, shows 89 
types of soil, 





In Lodi, Cal., they are selling wine 
to commissi: 


independently of 
prohibition ' The buyers, i 
case wine.cannot be manufactured in the 
United will and shi 

to other countries, w by the addition’ 
of the solutions, wine will be made 
from shipments, 





ics . argols settle ‘to ‘the bottom, ' In 


The clear juice is then ‘siphoned off: an 

ped into the urizing kettles again 
where it is reheated and. bottled. These 
bottles are cleaned, filled, capped, repas- 
teurized and labelled by machinery’ and 
the hands-of the workmen do not:come in 
contact with the fruit-or the juice through- 
out the whole process. 


Many New Companies 


* Since 1900 many new grape juice com- 
ies have been organized and factories 
ilt. These are located mainly in New 
York, Fe lvania, Ohio, Michigan and 
California. In 1914, there were one hun- 
dred and sixty-five fruit juice companies in 
this country, several of which had mere 
than one factory. Many’ companies have 
operated for one or more seasons and then 
failed. Abandoned plants are often seen 
only a few blocks from one that is being 
run oyertime during the season. At-Iiw- 
ton, Mich., is an example of this. Within 
a radius of three city blocks are three 
grape juice plants, two of which have beer. 
abandoned for several years. ‘The third 
concern is a fine large factory which bears 
every mark of success. he two that 
failed may have made just as good product 
‘as the third, but they either did not 
“possess the necessary capital or they were 
unwilling to put sufficient money into the 
advertising and selling ends of the business. 
It has long been said that well grown 
apples would sell themselves. ‘This is no 
longer so and grape juice, no matter how 
well made, will not sell itself, Careful dis- 
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The Cencesd Grepe (Pen Which Gr Juice 
. tis Made aa 


tribution, advertising and salesmanship 
are necessary. " 
Prices. Paid for Grapes 


The Welch pedple paid ten dollars a ton 
. for their grapes-in 1897, but the price was 
ually increased until in 1918 it reached 
60. At the present-time, the consump- 
tion of grape juice would be increased 
many fold, were it not so expensive. With 
the rapid advancement of scientific’ horti- 
“culture and the modern methods of mak- 
ing juice in large factories, the price 
should me-less to the consumer. 
_.. Grape juice is being used more and more 
for cocking purposes. It has. a-high food 
value, beautiful color and pleasing taste. 
"To get some idea of its many uses, one has 
but to glance through Marion Harland’s 


little bookiet of ninety-nine selected recipes . 


for the use of grape juice. : 
_ A cheaper but somewhat inferior grape 
juice is made in the home. This home- 
made beverage is very acceptable éspe- 
cially during sickness and the hot mionths 
of the summer. 

We have briefly outlined the origin and 
development of grape juice in this country 

we see no reason why its use should 

not be greatly increased from year to year. 
This is but one product from the grape; 
there are many others, including grape 
jelly, butter, jam, conserve, ketchup and 
the newest of all—grape syrup. 


bag ee 

| years, we have learned, that 

fruit with sugar. furnishes just;as much en- 
ergy, is j as satisfying and is moré 
healthful than too much meat. With the 


high price of meat, we somehow feel. that -. 


the hundreds of carloads of grapes’ that 


riaiste gs phi 
. 


have.in, the past, been made into ated | 
and,ought +0. fitid pice’ ak food products : 
pag OO that. the 


in the American es, and thi 
owners ofthese vineyards will still find 
srape growing to be ‘@ profitable pursuit 
to follow. ° 


Motor Truck Power Sprayers 


By W. E. Britton, State Entomologist, Connecticut 


O FAR as my information goes, auto- 
mobile power sprayers are not used 
for orchard spraying in Connecticut. 

t is possible that some growers. have 
mounted gasoline engine, pursp arid tank 
upon an auto truck and use the outfit in 
spraying their orchards, but if so, I have 
not heard of it. A few such outfits are in 
use in’spraying shade trees. 


The outfit is equipped with a four cylin- 
det continental motor, which furnishes 
motive power for the track and also drives 
the pump. By means of a small sprocket 
on the transmission in front.of the gear 
box and a large one connected with crank 
shaft of the pump, by means of a chain, 
power is transmitted from the auto-engine 
to the pump, 








Spraying an Apple Orchard with Auto Truck Power Sprayer 


An improvement on such an arfrange- 
ment is used in spraying for the gipsy moth 
in the New England states. The first one 
was, I believe, devised by the Federal 
Bureau of Entomology, but similar outfits 
are now used by the states of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and a 
few towns and cities have purchased them 
for spraying shade trees. 

The outfit in question has but one gaso- 
line enginé, and that is the one which fur- 
nishes motive to.the truck. Power 
is taken from the transmission by means of 
chain and sprockets to operate the pump. 
With most stock automobiles there is no 
convenient method of taking off the power 
except b 
other ce. 

For gipsy moth mraying much more 
power is needed than for orchard work, for 
much of it consists of woodland where the 
trees are tall and climbing is out of. the 
question, on aecount of expense. More- 


-Over in many cases the. infested trees are 
:on ledges or rocky 


knolls some distance 
from roadways and the-land is too rough 
to driveover; in such places a line of hose 
1,500-2,000 feet in length may be required. 
In such a long lead of hose the friction is 
considerable, ‘and: particularly if it. points 
up hill a good pressure must be main- 
tained at the engine in order to overceme 
the friction and offset the back pressure due 
to gravity and yet have sufficient pressure 
at the nozzle to throw the liquid into the 
tops of the tallest trees. : 

One inch fire-pressure hose is employed 
and several men are required to handle this 
hose when spraying. — 

The pressure gauge is set for six. hundred 
pounds-at the pump, though it'is possible 
to obtain seven hundred. In order to do 
satisfactory work in solid’stream spraying 
it is necessary to maintain a pressure of 
225 pounds at the nozzle, and as friction 
and gravity greatly reduce this pressure 
when a long line of hose is used, it 1s.essen- 
tial to have about 600 pounds pressure at 
the engine in order to get 225 pounds at the 
nozzle.,...The following table shows the 
engine pressure required to give the neces- 
sary nozzle pressure with a one-fourth inch 
tip. and varying hose lengths. _ 

Length of Pressure at 

Hose 

100 ft. 

500 ft. 
1,000 ft, - 
1,500 ft... 


' Nozzle 
Pressure 


225 Ibs. 
225 Ibs. 


4 a tbs. 


Ibs. 


than <is needed for suclf. sp aying | 
oo eae nares to spri , 
with excellent results. ere 
infestations occur in orchards and g ge! 
tion are sprayed with it, according to a 
owners, the results are better than ing. 
parts of the orchard where hand owa.| 
were used. ; 
Considering the fact. that the py 
tank can readily be disconnected 
moved, leaving a perfectly good 
one-half ton general purpose truck, shi 
ean -be used twelve months of the ys 
and worth at least one-half its ggg 
initial investment is not as great 
appear at first thought. 
There is still a demand; I 
lighter, less powerful, and less expenme 
auto-truck power outfit, and the f , | 
a. | 


can build # satisfactory one that will 
mit its power to run farm machineryom 
only spray pump, but circular. and ie 
saw, ensilage cutter, threshing machin 
drill wells, and possibly it could be prams 
into service for mowing, raking, teddes 
and loading hay—it will find a read, 
ket. A one-ton truck should furnigh 
quate power for this kind of work a 
ought to sell for from twelve to fifteen hy 
dred dollars. 
The pictures show the outfit ¢ 
water and also discharging the mixh 
through hose and nozzle, they alse 
the men handling the long line of hose, 
This outfit, exclusive of hose ang 
zles, cost $4,500,00, three years ago, 
present price is $5,500.00. It usesg 
deal of material, but saves on labor, 





ADVERTISING FLORIDA FRU 

The board of directors of the Fink @ 
Citrus Exchange has voted wnanimomy 
to make the advertising ass 
1919-20 three cents a box on oraii 
five cents a box om grape-fruit. 

With the same volume. of fruit 
handled during the past season, this asa 
> would yield a fund of approximal 
$100,000, but the total sum produced ipl 
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raising the rear .axle or; some * 
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Auto Truck Power Sprayer Used in Gipsy Moth Work 


The pump is a triple Fitz-henry-Guptill 
affair, andis furnished with an agitator 
pee device for mixing paste arsenate of 
ead. 

The wheels are thirty-six inches in dia- 


meter and fitted with solid tires having a. - 


four inch face on the front wheels an@ seven 
inches on the rear wheels. 

A 400-gallon: tank is mounted.on the 
truck to carry the spray mixture. Worth- 
ley nozzles of two forms are used, the larg- 
er for spraying’ tall trees’ and the smaller 
for orchard trees. A railing above’ the 
tank, and a rack at its rear, enable the 
crew to carry the coils of hose; and the 


broad running boards give shelf room for- 


transporting considerable’ quantities of 
poison, thus ‘obviating in a measure the 
constant need of supply wagons or trucks. 
A suction: intake hose provided’ with 
strainer makes it~possible to fill the spray 
tgnk or at least supply the aqueous portion 
thereof, from any pond, stream, spring or 
deep: well, thus avoiding long hauls when 
heavily loaded. 
Of course such an outfit as this is too ex- 
ive for ordinary orchard spraying‘ and 
it is more cumbersome. and more powerful 


is expected to be considerably laf 
reason of the greater quantities ¢ 


apefruit. and oranges likely to 
Keted by the exchange. 


PEARS FOR NORTHWES! 
‘Due to the high prices = pears the pa 
year, more pears than apples are bell 
in the Hood River. Valley. owers & 
Bose and Comice, D’Anjous and B 
received large returns. G. G. Browe® 
. the Hood River Ex , 
reports ‘many inquiries as to wha 
eties of pears are suitable for northwe 
lanting, a recommendation 
inter Nellis as pollenizers. i 
AN OLD CHERRY 
' A cherry tree, growing on thet 
David J. Chambers, near‘Olympia, 
believed to be the oldest cherry tree 
northwest. It is a real ‘‘forty 
having been first planted in. Milwaus 
1847, and two years Tater, 1849, bem 
up and taken west for: replanting, 
tree,.a Blackheart, is thus 72 yea 
owkt-is stil bearing.some fruit, 
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JMMERCIAL orcharding has quite 
“gnumber of different phases; prun- 
‘ing, cultivating, spraying, harvest- 
id lastly, selling; each one of these 
tg forms a spoke in the wheel which 
"sound once each year and deter- 


5 he degree of success in dollars and 


been said that apples properly 
‘for and grown to perfect. maturity 
then properly packed will sell them- 
4, I Clove that there is very much 
an this assertion; and yet I think that 
will a that judicious marketing of 
gop oft times plays quite an important 
“in swelling the profits as com- 

swith some methods employed. — 
have been asked to talk especially in 
mito the shipping and selling: of 
gs from the box car. 
Selling From Car ‘ 

[began to be handled in this bbe 

the 90’s, and being successful bot 

s producer’s and the consumer’s 

f view, the practice has grown year 
war until today nearly all of us who 
me apples in the great state of 
yuri (the great apple state of the 
ml west) have either had the personal 
sence of selling our own apples in this 
mer or we have sold our a ye to the 
alled box-car peddler, who has shipped 
5 to some point in Nebraska, Iowa, or 
where, where he disposed of them 
et to the consumer. 
his method eliminates the services of 
smiddle man as there is no unloading 
‘storing to be done, consequently no 
to be paid for. It pleases the 
because he gets more money for 
It pleases the consumer be- 
he gets more apples for his money. | 
claimed by H. C. Filley professor in. 
mH management of the University of 
raska that in recent years at least one- 
iebraska’s apple crop has been de- 
iivered from the car direct to the consumer 
} wut the aid of a wholesale house or 
u firm. 
_ Personal Experience 
luring the past several years I have, 
enced the selling of apples from the 
tin the states of lowa, Nebraska and 
ido. Some of these were apples 
‘Thad grown; I also purchased sev- 
ts outright. 
ve usually found the people very 
‘to respond—co-operating with me in 
| way possible and the results. have 
as a. whole ‘very satisfactory. In 
‘tases however, I have found condi- 
‘against me which required some ex- 
nary effort on my part in disposing 
les in a way which would cover ex- 
\and leave me something of a profit. 
ve learned that it pays to secure‘as 
nformation as possible in advance of 
mt before selecting a town, else that 
lar town may be overstocked with 
, And*even with these advance 
‘conditions may be entirely  differ- 
the time your car reaches destina- 
Or while your car is in transit several 
lay have arrived and have been sold 
a town where rs had only a 
pre counted on having the first 
Papples in the town. 

[18 One thing to secure as much ad- 
tinformation as possible before mak- 
pment and it is quite another to be 

‘secure this information through 
r disinterested parties. 


Information From Agents + 


is once: considering the advisability 
mipping to a certain town in Nebraska 
ethere were two railroads. I did not 
F# soul in the town so I decided to try 
ick with the agents and accordingly, 
anged a night letter as follows: 
ur townstocked with apples or 
¢situation, How many cars have 
bed in on your track? ‘I have car 
‘¥en Davis ready to ship. Any infor- 
% ill be appreciated, wire answer my 


7 
a 


10N 


e t this same letter to each one of the 


tt morning I got a reply from. one 
ith read as follows: ‘Would not 
Ppi g here. Town overstocked 


ertainly did not sound very en- 
t I held up my decision in the 
I could -hear from the other 


noon [ received the following: 


ng 


“No carload ss ead received; expect a 
couple ‘cars in on lington soon:” : 
I shipped the apples to this town, adver- 
tised in the paper; placed some large ad- 
vertising cards in the bank and other con- 
spicuous places. I hired a man to help me. 
When the car was spotted ready for busi- 
ness at 7 o’clock in the morning, there were 
two. men with sacks waiting for apples; 
others kept coming and by noon we had 
enough business to keep us both busy. In 
fact I learned that this was the first car of 
apples shipped into the town and the 
people were apple encat 324 
Ow you are wondering: why this one 
agent wired me that the town was over- 
stocked with apples. 

The explanation is this: this agent was 
related to a certain merchant. of the town. 
This merchant had ordered one or two cars 
of apples; the agent was playing his —_ 
in trying to prevent other apples from 
coming in so that everybody auld be 
hungry for apples when the hant’s 
car arrived. 

When I left town they were not.all hun- 
gry and their car had not yet arrived. 


Seasons Vary Greatly” 


Some season it is a very easy_matter to 
select towns where apples will sell well, but 
not so in other seasons, When there is a big 
ctop like the 1915 season, it is nothing but 
apples, apples, apples, and no matter where 
you ship you always wish you had gone 
somewhere else. = 

I had a brother who once traveled con- 
siderably, eating many of his meals at 
restaurants. Hesaid that he usually found 
two or more restaurants in a town but 
that didn’t do him a bit of good for no 
matter where he ate his. dinner he always 
wished that he had gone to the other place. 

I shipped a car of Missouri apples: to 
Sterling, Colorado, in 1917." I had been 
told that it was a great place to sell apples. 

When I looked the town over I decided 


‘that it was. Every grocery store down to 


a peanut stand was loaded with a. 
They had been shipped and ‘were still com- 
ing from western slope of ‘Colorado and 
from Idaho. Nice, perfect apples with not 
a worm, packed in boxes, in baskets, and 
there’were also a few cars of bulk. 


Poor Fruit Had No Show 


My apples were low grade; understand, 
I did not raise them; I had bought them 
from a neighbor; being somewhat sym- 

thetic, I ‘was trying to help him out. 
‘He had pray ee once. He took a 
shot at them and tried to hit the calyx, 
but as his corn planting had ‘held on sev- 
eral days longer than it should, and as he 
then found several things to.de about his 
sprayer that he hadn’t ed on, by the 
time he got his gun loaded he took a shot 
into that ore and missed the calyx just 
a week. Say you ought to have seen those 
apples. They had enough scab for the 
small pox and I could have guaranteed a 
worm in eve a and some had ‘two. 

Well, I had the apples on my hands, I 


had paid something like $150 freight on: 
had to I 


them and I. do*semething. 
thought I would try to sell them out of the 
car, but found onj investigation that. the 
merchants would not stand for selling out 
of the car, and of course they were backed 
by the decision of the Interstate Commerce 

mmission which had been handed down 
from June 21st, 1917. 

After trying a dozen 
success, I went to the le 
who handled car lots and offer 
car at a price so low, that I would, after 
paying all expenses, have just a very 
small margin of profit left. He shook his 
head and said that he could not use that 
kind of apples but he thought I could do 
much better if I would ship them out to 
some small town. 


A Sad Experience 


I phoned out to a couple of towns and 
got the reply that those towns were full.of 
apples. The more I looked around the 
worse the situation seemed to be. 

I was oetng, something had 
to be done. ere I was over 500 miles 
from home, among strangers, no friends, 
nothing but the car of wormy apples. 
Wife back home psakees gy at that very mo- 
ment: with her penci 
many new dresses, hats and shoes she 
could buy with the profits from that car of 


ocers with no 
ing fruit dealer 


ed him the 


figuring out how Neb 


‘By L. A. Cushman, Missouti 


apples. Oh it is an awful predicament to 
to bein. If you have never been there you 
don’t know how to appreciate it. ‘I, like 
the boy, wished that I was back home and 
dad was there. 

But right here let me say\to the orchard 
man “‘don’t get discouraged.” Such ex- 
periences are the best thing that ever hap- 
pened toany man. After it’s all over you'll 
have a stiffer back bone, greater confidence 
in yourself, more determination. 


How Pat Stuck 


In one of the large manufacturing con- 
cerns it was decided that the services of a 
certain employee who was an Irishman 
were no longer needed. Pat was very 
muuch disposed to argue matters, so the 
foreman decided to avoid any argument 
with Pat by sending him his discharge 
papers through the mail. : 

After several days absence on the part 
of Pat, the foreman walking through the 
shop discovered Pat at work on his ofd job. 

he foreman stepped up to him and said, 
‘*What are you doing here, Pat, I thought I 
fired Be a week ago, Didn’t you get my 
letter?” 

**Shore and I got yer leter.”’ , 

‘Well did you read it?” 

“‘Shore and I red it on the outside and I 
read it on the inside. On the inside it sed 
I was fired and on the outside it sed return 
in five days to the Baldwin Locomotive 
works,” 

What the orchard man needs is some of. 
Pat’s determination to stay on the job. 
At Sterling I was learning something every 
day and sometimes two things on the same 
day. I learned that there was a good big 
margin of profit for the middle mah, who 
was selling apples at retail. 

I learned that many of the 
made up the population of S 


le who 


g and 


vicinity were originally natives of Mis- 


souri and that. they spores the fact 
that the flavor of a Missouri apple is su- 
perior to that of a Colorado or Idaho 


apple. 

T tensile that there was just one little 
vacant store room in town, and this seemed 
to be well situated for the farmer trade. 


What I Did 


I leased this store room at $2 per day. I 
hired a truck and we unloaded the apples 
from the car and piled.them in the store 
room. A fancy sign writer came along and 
I had him paint the window—The Missouri 
Apple Store, with names-of the varieties 
“I Tted regular D: 

P to open up a rr ‘0 
apple stand, although I did not ‘polish the 
apples. Worms do not show up quite so 
strong with a dull finish. 

There were two papers published there. 
I advertised in both of them. I had 1,000 
hand bills printed and secured a couple of 
boys to distribute them ‘over certain 
streets and to drop one in each wagon and 
auto all over the town. I had thé tele- 
— operator announce it over the rural 

ines. In all of this advertisement I made 
it strong that the apples were from Mis- 
souri, and that now is the time to buy 
while there is an opportunity direct from 
producer to consumer. I got the 
telephone of my neighbor; I hired ‘a Ford 
car and a boy to make deliveries ev: 
evening after school. In five days’ time 
had sold out the entire car and could have 
sold more. After paying all expenses I 
found I had left over $150 more than I 
would have secured for the ear had I sold 
at wholesale at the price I had offered. 

This is the only car of bulk apples I have 
ever unloaded and I have soldfrom the car 
in Iowa, in Nebraska and in Colorado. 


Points of the Law 


I have been asked what about the laws 
prohibiting the sale. of fruit, ete., direct 
from the car door. 

A tariff effective on most Nebraska 
roads October 25, 1915, placed a ban upon 
“‘ear door peddling” in Nebraska. Con- 
sumers’ organizations and producers ob- 
jected strenuously to the rule, and at the 
request of the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission it was so modified: as to. ex- 
empt intrastate shipments. In August, 
1916, the Nebraska State Grange, the 

raska Farmers’ Union, and H. R. 
Sullivan filed a complaint before the In 
state Commerce C 


use of a . 


ormmission against the 


Union “Pacific and other railroads doing 
usiness in Ni a. praying “that 
the defendants be required to permit as to 
interstate shipments the retailing or selling 
of commodities from cars in® the’ 

yards of the defendants.”’ 

A hearing was held in Lincoln, and upon 
June 21, 1917, the Interstate Commerce 

ommission handed down its decision. 
The following summary covers the, prin- 
cipal — at issue: 

1. The view that the use by a shipper of 
acar Bg rages 1 esr at destination 
as a. or ing or vending to the 
public the carload shipment arriving in it, 
as a service of transporation has no sanc- 
tion at common law or.in the act to - 
‘late commerce; and the mere toleration by 
certain carriers through a period of years 
of such a use of their property, affords no 
basis for a ruling that the practice has 
grown into a shipper’s right and a car- 
rier’s duty. 

2. Tariff items providing free time for - 
unloading, and cemurrage charges for a 
further detention of a car for that purpose, 
do not embrace the use of the carrier's, 
ps eng and station grounds as a place 
where the carload shipper ray transact 
business with the public for his own 
profit. 

8. The business of a carrier is transpor- ~ 

tation, and its property may not be sub- 
jected its will to a use not con- 
nected with transportation. 
4. Discrimination in according or with- 
holding a car ing privilege is con- 
demned, and a distinction is made between 
car peddling and consolidated shipments to 
agents of granges and other farmer or- 
ganizations.” 


To Peddle or Not to Peddie 


Under this decision box car peddling 
may. be prohibited, and the place where 
the goods are inspected and sold is made the 
test of peddling. If the transaction takes 
place in the car tbe soeee are peddied; if 
they are inspected ahd sold at some other 
place, asin a merchant's store, or in a 
wagon some distance from the railway. 
Tight of way, and merely delivered from a 
car, or are ordered in advance by G 

or elevator company members, then t. 
goods are not poddied. Each person has 
the right to take away the portion of a 
— which he has arranged for or 


purchased. 

I find that it is usually up to the mer- 
chants to see that this law is enforced but 
I do not find many places where they care 
to. enforce such a- law, If the-officers are 
Shay ane Capented Se emieeie i te ak ooo 

y are : t in.all cases, 
and merchants. like to ship in potatoes, 
apples, cabbages, etc., and sell from the 
car, and they therefore do not feel like 
starting the kick. 

If however someone does turn in a kick 
all you have to do is discontinue the taking 
of orders and money in the car. Go to an 
elevator, or some nearby of business, 
be friendly, give him a bushel of apples and 
arrange to receive all money there; give 
the purchaser a written order on the car 

or so’ many bushels. Or if this can 
done, just get a dry goods box, or a 

ble, and set it up somewhere near by just 
off > railway right of way, 


ce. 
your business at the box office 
and. pass out the apples from the car door 
in the usual manner. This will enable you 
to do business, of course not quite so 
y, but you can sell your ap- 

ples. and no one ¢an you. 





A valuable service is being perf rmed 
for the farmers in the San Joaquin coe 
Cal., by the United States Bureau of 
A survey has been made with the idea of 
assisting farmers to determine just what 
their soil is best adpated to. The report, 
accompanied by a colored map, shows 89 
types of soil, 





In Lodi, Cal., they are selling wine 
grapes to commission men for $25.00 per 
‘ton. The contracts are said to be un- 
ag ee 
ow or pendent 
prohibition ‘difficulties. ‘The buyers, in 
case cannot be manufactured in the 
United 3, Will and ship the 
to other countries, by the 


of t wine will be made 
of hn penper oem, wi 
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Diversified Fruit Production and Orchard- Raised ‘Livestock 
sold for “$1,500. Mr. Humphrey ~ 
three orchards of ae 


ABOR is to be one of the ‘largest, if 


~- not the largest, limiting factor in 
. Fruit 


future su orc 


mic 
other problems which guarantee profitable 
i Practices which conserve the 
outlay should, thereforé, merit our 
closest consideration. i 

Before the war the questions of orchard 
culture were largely “settled” but the 
war with its food crisis has upset some of 
our staid notions and opened up again this 
“settled” blem. ideal western 
orchard before the war was one blanketed 
with a dust mulch, followed usually in the 
fall by a green cover crop. The purposé of 
the dust mulch being to conserve moisture 
and aerate the soil. 

Clean cultivation has been called “‘cruei 
ly go by cd agg cond Paddock Ba 
cause this practice the organic ma 
is readify “burned” out of the soil by the 
rays of the scorching sun. Unless this 

i¢ matter is returned to the soil, 
i owing under cover crops 
or by de application of manure it is not, 
many years until we are unable to secure 
anything but a clod mulch. In other 
words “the texture of the soil depends 
directly upon the amount of organic mat+ 
ter it contains. eg 

But important as this fact is, it is not 
as important as the fact that all plant food 
in the soil is made available for plant use 
through the action of soil bacteria. 
eaying organic matter is the food of these 
bacteria, and when it is deficient in the soil 
as a result of being “burned” out by the 
hot rays of the sun, these bacteria cannot 
exist in numbers large enough to prepare 
sufficient plant food to provide for a nor- 
mal growth of the trees. The result 
eventually is a decreased fruit yield. In 
localities of limited rainfall or available 
moisture during the growing season, this 
form of orch culture will undoubtedly 
prove not only the best practice but the 
only feasible Fae that could be follow- 
ed with any degree of success. 

Many orchards are located in irrigated 
sections or localities having an abundant 
rainfall, and the available moisture during 
the growing season is not the limiting fac- 
tor. Orchards so located should consider 
the problem of decreased labor outlay and 
increased profits as a result of more diversi- 
fied orcharding. 

Three Methods to Follow 


The kind of diversification in orcharding 
to be used is necessarily a local and indi- 
vidual problem but, a eaking, 
there are three ways of accomplishing the 
desired results. , 

1. Growing non-leguminous intercrops. 

2. Growing various I og of fruit har- 
vested at different periods. 

3. Raising livestock on legume cover- 
While intercrops of various kinds rang- 


S. W. Fletcher in the Rhine Valley Vineyards) 


raced vineyards and its castles. No- 

where is there a better illustration of 
intensive culture ofthegrape. The methods 
by which even the steepest and rockiest 
hilisid es have been brought under culti- 
vation are expecially interesting. In many 
= not only have slopes at an angle of 
‘orty-five degrees, or greater, been ter- 
raced and planted but also kets have 
been cut out of the face of cliffs, and filled 
with soil brought up from the lower slopes. 

terraces are necessary to prevent 
erosion, or the ing of soil, as well as to 
provide feeding ground for the vines. The 
gardeners have covered the surface of the 
soil several inches deep with broken frag- 
ments of slaty rock thus forming a mulch 
which prevents erosion, absorbs heat and 
conserves soil moisture. 

The labor of many many generations 
has been expended in terracing these moun- 
tains and all the work has been done by 
hand. It has been practicable to do this 
here where a man or woman (the vineyard 
work is done mostly by women) receive only 

eight or ten cents a day. It would ‘be 
wholly impracticable in America, where 


"[ Rhine Valley is famed for its ter- 


By R. E. Miller, Director 


ing from vegetables to grains have proven 
profitable in youn pact are wy the question 
of continued fértility must be considered 
in mature orchards. In addition to this, 
the labor outlay is usually materially in- 
creased and the market must be very 
favorable if the profits are to continue. — 
The growing of various types of fruit 
harvested at different periods offers one of 
the best forms of diversification for the 
fruit. grower. since by this system the 
overhead expense can be distributed over 
an extended — and cash incomes are 
received at erent. periods of the year. 


Apples are the Convalescing Soldier’s Favorite Fruit, and in 
Debarkation Hospital there are a Half a Dozen P 


Picking and packing ray be accomplished 
by a smaller crew. iversification by 
combinations of fruit culture such as 
strawberries, bush fruits, cherries, peaches, 
eeu pears and apples adapted to the 
ocality will do much to eliminate the pos- 
sibility of lean years. The maintenance of 
an acreage which guarantees economical 
production is naturally a problem that 
enters here. 
Live Stock and Fruit 

It has long been i that a per- 
manent system of agriculture must rest on 
live stock and this fact should lend weight 
to the practicability of raising live stock in. 
connection with orcharding. The pastur- 


land is cheap and labor high, as compared 
with Germany. ' 
There are several reasons w the 

Germans have thought it worth while to 

take such infinite pains to terrace these 

hills; these are concerned with the special 

requirements of. the grape for warmth, 

congenial soil and frost protection. . This 

fruit, more than any other, loves warmth; 

hence the vineyards are mostly on south- 
ern slopes, where they receive 2 maximum 

amount of sunshine. Furthermore, a slope 

exposed somewhat at right angles to the 
sun’s rays absorbs more heat than level 

land. Grapes delight in the shaly soil of 
these vineyards more than in a heavier 
and richer soil. The quality of the wine is 

affected to a marked degree by the nature 
of the soil in which the grapes are grown; 

the wine from these Rhine sropes is worth 

several times more than that made from. 
the same variety when ‘on heavier 
soils, or on level land. still further ‘ad- 
vantage of the Rhine’slopes is the protec- 
tion afforded from frost. Cold air, being 
heavier than warm air, drains away from 

the hillsides into the valley. Proximi 

the Rhine is a special 


‘ 
iF, 


to 
Biss Be 


Idaho Technical Institute 


ing of | cover crops has.proven more 
profitable than. cutting them for hay. 

The experience of Mr. E. A. Gammon, of 
Hood, Calif., is interesting in this connec- 
tion. Mr. Gammon’s 80 acre irrigated 
pear orchard was planted, in the fall, to 
vetch and Japanese clover. In the spring 
fifteen sows were turned in the orchard to 
pasture and later a band of Hampshire 
sheep. The orchard was pastured through- 
out the season. The books showed a sav- 
ing in cultivation that year which amount- 
ed to $987, while approximately $1,000 
was cleared on the hogs. Mr. G 


| tion tor 


this Red Cross Storeroom at a 
ails Full Waiting for Distribution 


figures that the manure from the hogs and 


sheep offeet any loss in fertility due to feed- 
ing. In addition the pear trees bore a 
bumper crop of fruit, some trees yielding 
from 30 to 40 boxes. Mr. Gammon says 
he will continue to intercrop with legumes. 
Mr. A.B. Humphrey of Mayhes, Cal., 
is a well known among livestock breeders 
as among fruit growers. His Berkshire 
boar, Grand Leader II, was grand cham- 
ion of the Panama-Pacific International 
xposition and later, with several of his 
progeny, sold for $4,500. Mr. pring No 
also raised: Star Leader, sired by Grand 
Leader’ II, who headed the Berkshire herd 
of the University of California and later 


the river adds vapor of water to the air and 
thus tempers and moderates the local 
climate. Some of the most noted fruit- 
growing districts of the states are located 
near large bodies of water for the same 
reason; as the Hudson River Valley and 
the shores of Lake Ontario, Lake Michigan 
and Leake Chautauqua. 

The vines are planted about three feet 
apart each way and the eanes are tied to 
stakes instegd of to a wire trellis, as are 
most of the grapes in America. This be- 
cause the vines are of short growth, being 
varieties of the European wine grapes, 
while ours are mostly varieties of native 
species that are much more vigorous in 
betes The only part of America where 
European varieties are grown to any extent 
is in California. There they are ‘grown’ 
both for dessert and for making into wine 
or raisins. European grapes can be grown 
in the south, especially in the gulf states; 
and even in some parts of the north if é¢ov- 


ered with soil during the winter; but are- 


very fickle in bearing. ‘ Most of the grape- 
vines-of France are pruned back very heav- 
ily each year, to mere spurs of one or two 
In the Rhine vineyards two to four 


and 


800 acre farm, sown to alfalfa not on 
save the labor of cultivation but tofy 


pasture for his increasing herds, 
._ In Irrigated Sections 
The Wenatchee irrigated 


tion and the dust mulch. Qne orchap 


of Barney and Williams, however, 
- permanent alfalfa cover crop. 
Statistics show that this orchard 


to be a staunch adherer to clean ¢ 


7 


_has been. followed for twenty 


ye 
is | 
dl « 


|. seventy-five mt of the Wenat 
crchards are{e alfalfa. 


and sheep offer a good diy rei 
the average orchard under 


ay 


a 


tion, the initial investment in founds 


stock 


found in ev: erchard and. ce 


chards ace ret nae have foung 
flocks pro . airying on a ij 
scale makes a rather complicated pro 


for an orchardist, but a few cows 


nish a ready eash 


being small. Some poultry show 


*. 


product and skim mik 


forms a valuable part of a ration for eth 


chickens. Every orche 


hogs or 
gardless of 


. ee 
USL,” 


his location, should produgs t 


much of the food consumed by his fam & 
and by his hired help as is possible, ' 


It is interesting to note that more amy 
hardists are finding that it ¢ 


more ore. 


say to “fool” with one or more of thed 
es. The advantages accrued from 
use of legume cover crops in*the or¢h 
astured by livestock such as sheep 


may 


1, The saving of time and labor ing 


tivation. 


2. Organic matter in soil protected 


burning sun. 


be summarized as follows: ' 


* 


gh 


3. Larger numbers of bacteria, wild 


make plant food available for trees’ 
velop in the upper layers of soil becau 


presence of 
4. Additional crops 
used under “clean cultivation” s 
5. wi non-available 
of air gathered by bacteria on 


nitr 


organic matter and moist 
on land 


Ue | 


legumes; used by the legumes; ste 
the soil and later used by the fruit t 


6. The p 
time and labor of 
7. Manure of 


harvesting. 


of intercrops 


able through growth of legumes and: 


ure of animals. 
9. Eating cull fruit by animals 


ates many insect. and fungus en ae 


10. Inereised bearing surface ent 
easier to harvest; unnecessary to pF 
branches high to leave space below 


limbs for teams. 


short renewal canes are left, each bea 
six to ten buds. The difference in prad 


ng 


is due to difference in varieties 


The vines are fetilized mainly with mani, 


which is carried on the back, in t 


There is little or no spraying. 


It is interesting to know that a la e pro 


portion of European grapevines, espe 


in France, have American roots. 


like insect called the phylloxera att 
the roots of European varieties ing 
numbers and sucks the juices of the pil 


often them. e phyllox 
not — seri affect American 
hence it is a common practice in 
plant vines with ‘resistant 
si 
is rafted on 4 cutting of an A 
species; the cutting has 
resulting 

roots and 


" 
ur 


ingle bud of the desired European va 


Cae 
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it 


past has phylloxera-rest 
‘is a European wine grape a 


groun ee & . R 
The Rhine grape growing is of int 
to us chiefly a8 an exposition of inten 


culture, 


n contrast with the extensivé 
ture of America. It is to be admin 
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evidence of what can be done, if neces 
with skill and patience—but not 
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ae SAME poisonous gases that 
‘pushed the German hordes back 
‘across the fields of France and Bel- 
we being successfully used in com- 

gerous insect pests in American 
“groves. These ts have in the 
imanded annual losses ranging into 
indreds of millions of dollars, short- 
wir food supply of fruit just that 


igation of plants with hydro- 
acid gas for the destruction of in- 
sts is one of the most important dis- 
33 in the field of insect control.» No 
nown gas so quickly destroys insect 
ad at the same time has so wide a 
of usefulness. 
poison was first used as.an insecti- 
D. W. Coquillett, an agent of the 
‘States Department of Agriculture, 
mtrolling certain scale insects on 
trees in California, for which, until 
late, no known control was known. 
mmediate success and rapid develop- 
of the gas treatment in California 
ted in the almost complete abandon- 
{spraying as a means of controlling 
sseale insects, and led to the intro- 
of fumigation into citrus regions of 
sa, as well as into most of the impor- 
citrus-producing countries. 


Method of Fumigation 


ard fumigation for the control of 
is scale insects consists of covering the 
4 with cloth tents, and liberating hy- 
wanic-acid gas beneath these tents. 
exposure of the insects to this gas for a 
lite period, varying with the insects to 
trolled, will result in their complete 
metion. Since hydrocyanic-acid gas 
priess and is one of the most poison- 
ie gases known to man, it is important 
ligt it be handled in specially prepared 
machines, emitting a specified quantity of 
m that the men operating the ma- 
@inemay not be gased, and that the citrus 
ness be not killed. 
| Plat cloth tents of octagonal design are 
g@iployed for orchard fumigation. These 
mis are made of standard sizes based on 
We distance betweerr parallel sides, the 
me tanging from 36 to 81 feet. Tents 
#1041 feet in size are used for citrus trees 
mt 10 feet in height; 41 to 45 feet for 11 
1b foot trees; 45 to 52 feet for 16 to 20 
it trees; 55 to 72 for trees 21 to 25 feet in 
ty e number of tents required depends 
ely upon the acreage of trees to be 
ated. In California the average com- 
reial outfit contains from 25 to 60 tents. 
the wu length of exposure is one hour,- 
maunder the most favorable conditions 
mt will cover 12 trees a night, though 
ge for the whole fumigation sea- 
oximates eight. One tent, there- 
d cover 90 trees, or about one 


By Henry Thompson, California 


Another fumigation machine used in. 


California consists of two tanks, one above 
the other, the lower containing a mixture 
of equal parts of sulphuric acid and water, 
while the upper contains the cyanid solu- 
tion. By the action of suitable pump 
measured quantities of the cyanid solution 
are forced into the tank containing the 
acid-water mixture, and the gas instantly 
generated escapes to the tented tree 
through a large hose. 

Cyanid of sodium or cynaid of potas- 


power to withstand the poison, however, 
it is neeessary in fumigating with this gas 
to take into consideration the particular 
plants to be fumigated and their suscepti- 
bility to gas injury. 


Strength to Use 


The foliage and branches of orange, 
lemon, and grapefruit trees will stand 
without severe injury a strength of gas 
sufficient to destroy most of the scale in- 
sects whichinfest them. Apple,° peach, 
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Fumigating California Citrus Fruit Grove 


sium, sulphuric acid, and water are neces- 
sary for the generation of hydrocyanic- 
acid gas. 


Use Hydrocyanic Gas 


The value of hydrocyanic acid for con- 
trol of citrus pests was first démonstrated 
to the orchardists of California in 1916 and 
since then has gained a limited. adoption. 
Some very satisfactory results have been 
obtained and this method, after standard- 
ization, gives promise of wide usage in the 
control of insect pests infecting citrus trees. 

Liquid hydrocyanic acid is condensed 
from the gas and is transported in iron 
drums to the groves. The method of appli- 
cation is extremely simple. Liquid hy- 
drocyanic acid is carried in a small tank 


pear and other deciduous trees in dormant 
condition can be fumigated without injury 
with a strength of gas greater than it 
would be safe to use on citrus trees. 

Fumigation with hydrocyanic-acid gas 
is especially adapted to the control of 
scale and white flies, which live a part of all 
their existence attached to the plants, and, 
as practiced at the present time, orchard 
fumigation is confined almost exclusively 
to the control of this class of insects on 
citrus fruit trees. 

Much experimental work with fumiga- 
tion against various citrus pests in Cali- 
fornia and Florida has resulted in definite 
records. of the successful control of these 
insects. Insects such as the white flies anid 
armored scales, which can be destroyed in 





in 11 to 12 days, or 30 tents should | 


10 acres in four days, 


Material Used for Tents 


! material of which these tents is 
Must, of necessity, be of the tightest 
}possible, comparatively light, and of 
icient strength to prevent tearing when 
bare being covered. Heavy stiff tents 
‘no ay very difficult to manipulate, 
Mey also break the branches, injure 
uit, and moreover, will not fit closely 
ground around the trees, which per- 
Tapid escape of gas, and defeats the 
se aimed at. 
'B-ounce U. S. Army duck has been 
‘superior to any other weave for this 


* 


in placing the tents over trees. 
nd pulley arrangement is placed at 
) of the derrick for raising the tent, 
Tope is about three times as long as 


yc 


let two wooden poles or two derricks 


8 


of Fumigating. Machines 
lig ‘ing machine that has been in 


'Valifornia consists of a e gen- 
}Grum mounted on two Bat and 
With shafts. Above the gener- 
ms are two tanks, one for cyanid 
ind the other for sulphuric acid. 
from each of these tanks is'con- 
0 @ measuring cylinder, from which 
through a cut-off valve into a tray 
ithin the large generating 
‘the resulting gas passes from the 
the tent through a large hose, 
Tesidue remains on the bottom of 


he special, closely” 


sil ™ Sat 


Orange Grove That Has Been Fumigated 


which is mounted on a platform with a 
pump. The liquid is first measured, 
drawn into the pump, and finally dis- 
charged through a small pipe fitted with a 
spray nozzle. Simplicity of handling, 
which does away with the necessity of 
bringing cyanid and sulphuric acid into the 
field, and the elimination of tent burnirg 
pots, as under former methods, are a few 
of the advantages of the new method. 
Hydrocyanic-acid gas is fatal to insects 
when the dose is sufficiently large and the 
exposure long enough, but a much iter 
strength of gas is necessary for the de- 
struction of some insects that for others. 
Were it not for the destructive action of 
the on the plants, its field of usefulness 
would be increased ro. Since different 
species and varieties of plants vary in their 


ager ied all stages of development, can 
fumigated at any time the trees are in a 
condition best fitted to resist injury. In 
general, soft or unarmored scales are very 
resistant to hydrocyanic-acid gas in the 
mature egg stages. Orchardmen find it is 
advisable, therefore, to fumigate these 
pests during their breeding season .while 
the insects are in the immature * 

In fumjgation with untreated cloth tents 
practically all of the gas escapes before the 
expiration of one hour, unless the weather 
is very damp.’ Experience in orchard 
fumigation has demonstrated that an 
exposure of 45 minutes for most insects 
gives practically as good results as that of 
an hour. Where eggs are present, the one- 
hour exposure results in slightly more 
effective work. 


Gasing Trees Against Insect Pests 


Many of the scale insects can be de- - 
stroyed easily by fumigation at any stage 
of development. These insects may be 
fumigated at any time of the year, and in- 
clude such species as the red, yellow, and 
purple scales. Other scale insects are very 
resistant to treatment in the egg and adult. 
stages. This type of insect, which’ in- 
cludes such species as the black, hemi- 
spherical, and soft brown scales, must be 
treated in the early stages of development, 
when they are least resistant to the gas. 

But the citrus trees are more tender at 
certain seasons than others. For this rea- 
son it is nec to fumigate at well de- 
fined seasons. The most suitable season 
for-orchard treatment in California is from 
the first of August to the middle of Decem- 
ber; in the Gulf Coast states, from the first 
of December to the last of February. 

The cdst of tumigniae an orchard de- 
pends primarily on the size of the trees and 
the dosage rate used in treatment. The 
average citrus fruit orchard in California, 
where fumigation is practiced, requires an . 
expenditure of from $25 to $40 per acre for 
a single treatment. Large seedling trees 
are more expensive, while young trees cost 
less. Estimates given by contract fumi- 
gators usually are based on the cost of the 


~ two factors, chemicals and tree covering. 


The cost of the 45-foot tents of special 
8-ounce fumigating duck, together with the 
other equipment necessary to complete the 
outfit, is about $1,500. This may seem 
a heavy cost to some fruit.men in other 
districts, but the cost is comparatively 
small to the grower who thus insured him- 
self of a first“class crop bringing from 
$5,000 to $25,000 per season. 


SWEET APPLES 
By Benj. Buckman, Illinois 


A few lines in a recent issue of the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, does not, as I 
see it, give quite enough “latitude” to the 
“sweet apple.” 

It is true that apples with more or less 
acidity are used for cooking and dessert in 
preference to the sweets, yet some prefer 
sweet apples for dessert, also for baking. 
Personally I like sweet, also sub-acid, and 
even occasionally relish one with a piquant 
cranberry flavor, or—not to mince words— 
say bitter. But I want them all tender and 





juicy. 

The Sweet Bough mentioned is of high, 
spicy flavor, fully ““B. good,” and the fruit 
is of good size and fair appearance. But here 
the tree blights ber worse than Yellow 
Transparent; often blight kills the tree. 
But it is worth planting fér home use, and 
the hogs gobble up the wind-falls. 

Other Sweet Apples 

Golden Sweet is an early July apple here, 
and has a long season of say a month. It 
bears well and lives to be-a very large tree, 
requiring 40 to 45 feet of room. The qual- 
ity is not so high as Sweet Bough, but it is 
passable, say from ‘‘G to H good,” and if 
the color were red, or even a rich yellow, it 
would sell well. 

High Top Sweet, often sold 2s Sweet 
June, while of slow, upright wth, lives 
to a good old age, and is fruitful enough. 
It is of medium size and of “‘B good” qual- 
ity at its best. All children like it. Itisa 
midsummer variety that needs only 25 
feet of room, 

For late summer Paradise Sweet is of as 
high flavor as Sweet Bough, but it is only 
moderately productive here. The tree is 
vigorous, symmetrical and healthy, needing 
about two rods of room. 

Kentucky Sweet is also a late summer to 
fall apple, that is close to “Best” in qual- 
ity, as I taste it. But it is only moderately 
productive here, and not so long-lived as 
Golden Sweet. It is of _ size and has a 
good, rich, red color. This: variety is not 
well known in nurseries and I was ten or 
more years in ae its true name for 
I had bought it as a Bailey Sweet. 

Productiveness is often a matter of soil 
and climatic conditions, but this is not so 
marked perhaps in apples as with straw- 
berries. ; 

There are some varieties of apples one 
would deem sub-scid at gath time, 
but sweet at full maturity. The Evening 
por 28 favorite with me, is one of these, 
and - ous is rather a puzzler in its last 
st A 

the @ commercial orchard — | 
should have few, if any, sweet apples as a “ 
rule. But for home use and for stock thev 
are not to be ¢ f 
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Powerful sail Compact 
Ideal for Orchard Work 


TRACTOR to be profitable in orchard 

work must have plenty of power—but it 

must be a small machine, capable of working up 

close to trees, capable of getting under low hang- 

ing branches, capable of tuming sharply, capable 
of good hillside work. 


The Cletrac Tank-Type Tractor meets all of 
these requirements—and more. 


It 1s 
small. It is easy to handle among fruit trees. It 
turns in little more than its own length. It is 
ideal for hillside work because of its tank type of 
construction, which enables it to go practically 
anywhere without slipping, sliding or packing 
down the soil. 


It is the embodiment of compact power. 


The Cletrac burns kerosene—and is very miserly 
in the quantity it consumes. Distillate or gasoline 
can be used equally as well if desired. 


“Selecting Your Tractor” is the name of an 


attractive booklet that every orchard owner should - 


have. It gives a rich fund of information about 
tractors and their uses. Your copy is ready. Send 
for it today—or ask the Cletrac dealer for one. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 


18935 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Largest producers of tank-type tractors in the world 


Cletrac 


(Formerly known as the ** Cleveland Tractor") 











The Old Farmstead 


*“‘The mother may forget her child 
That smiles so sweetly on her knee; 
But I'll ne’er forget thee, Glen Carn, 
And all that thou hast been to me.” 
—Robert Burns. 
HE ABOVE lines express my feelings 
toward the old farm homestead on 
which I was born and on which I 
spent so many happy days. Not only did 
I enjoy greatly the attractions of the farm 
but my entire life has been inBnanced 
greatly § my rural experiences as a child 
and yout. 
ollections of happy da ay upon the old farm. 
Particularly do I recall the nutting season, 
the sugar-making, the days of the coming 
of the thrasher and buzz saw, the hunting 
and fishing, I recall the ripening of the 
different varieties of apples in the orchard 
and of the old peach trees, plum and pear 
trees, and the gooseberries and currants, 
the bed of asparagus and the old black 
cherry tree and the red cherry tree, all of 
which grew in my father’s fruit garden 
near the dwelling. 

The dooryard itself was small. I can 
tell you precisely what was growing in this 
little front yard which never felt the thrill 
of the lawn mower. The principal bush 
was a currant bush with yellow blossoms, 
bearing black sweet currants, the foliage 
being golden hued. At the west were June 
roses, that is natural roses. There were 
yellow lilies, and in a little bed near the 
corner were the snapdragons, hollyhocks, 

aeonies, bleeding hearts, fuchsias, and 
aa a spruce tree that I pulled out of the 
mucky lowlands near the schoolhouse and 
planted in this favored spot. 


As someone says “God pity the man. 


who has no memories.’ 


The Nursery Catalogud 

As I expect to set out an apple orchard 
in Northern Pennsylvania (Wayne oop Maes 
near southern boundary of New York) 
recently wrote to the Pennsylvania Ex- 
periment Station for some authoritative 
data on the Winter Banana apple, a vari- 
ety with which I am not personally fa- 
miliar. I was led to.make these inquiries 
about the Winter Banana, after reading 
the very alluring description of the nu- 
merous virtues of the apple and the tree 
in your catalogue which I have before me. 

Your presentation of this apple, and the 
report to me on it from the Pennsylvania 
Experiment.Station (a true copy of which 
I enclose) you will note, do not at all 
agree. If this report from the Pennsyl- 
vania Station is true, then your descrip- 
tion must be accepted as misleading to the 
prospective planter, to whom, as you know, 
the varieties’ of appies he selects for his 
commercial orchards, and on which his 
bread and butter will finally depend to a 
considerable extent, is a matter of con- 
siderable importance. In a small family 
orchard 


mistakes are of no great impor- 
tance. * 


In my opinion, and in this I think most 
prospective customers will agree with me, 
ay catalogue descriptions of each variety 

hy les should be 1 a its defects, 
imitations and all its own peculiar 
Bean nm should be briefly but com- 
prehensively set forth, as well as its pba 
points. In other words the catalogu 
should be a true and absolutely reliable 
ide to the buyer. Then with all the 


ta before him the patron can select his 


varieties with far greater knowledge than 
is now generally possible. This would in 


Now "that is an important characte 
of the Northern Spy for practical | 
poses, and it is the nurseryman’s dy : 
appraise his patrons of this fact. Yo 
imagine the bitter rage of an orchay 
who had eet very largely to § 
pecting to get fairly profitable » 
after the trees had reached their | 
year, to find that he still had several 
to wait co a like profitable 
wo op informed at 
his trees, he 


carry in my mind vivid rec- ha 


uring: the 
ears he is waiting for his S 
Into bearing. ae 

From the point of view of the 
apple trees it is m 
ee could be made aa 

ar more popular in t ig run, 

a full and ee ace dewziptlan 
variety. including positive Virtues 2 
all limitations and defects, soil, loe 
and altitude characteristics, ra 

data as to just what may be e 
under given conditions, in quantity @ 
fruit from that tree up to 12 years 
planting. All‘of these data do exist, a 
am I wrong in claiming that it isthe 
of the n to briefly set them 
for the benefit of his customers? 

May I ask your comments on the e 
closed. copy of the letter from Peni 
vania Experiment Station on the E 
apple for northern Pennsylvania, ¢ 

G. L. McKinney, © 


C. A. Green's Reply: The above Wad 


remarkable letter, one of the most .. 
gestive that I have ever received ont 


subject, but the man who could prepa i; 


catalogue with descriptions and co: 
such as the writer asks for would bea 
x o human fea gs owe could Eveeh such an bo 
mological wisd 
atalogues are abertouly prepared | 
with thane assumption that the person recele 
ing the catalogue is competent to i 
and has a y accumulated consi 
knowledge on the subject of varieties a 
of the sag sets location for orchards asf 
gards t oe eye J under consideration, 
various kinds o 
lowland and a thousand other 
The nurseryman could not possibly 
up a catalogue that would be fully a 
to the néeds of'a planter who was entité ty 
or nearly entirely lacking in experiente) 
The most the nurseryman can do 
call attention to some of the features @ 
each variety. A volume such as our OF 
respondent asks for would not only fe 
the experience of an expert so well” 
formed that no one could qualify for th 
ition at the present date in the 
ory, but the volume would be of thea 
x and would of necessity be a Be 


Pomological writers of large exper enee 
have attempted to prepare such 2 book ® 
our correspondent asks for, but th on 
failed oom they have incurred # boty 
pense of many t any dollars in 


- preparation of such boo 


Now as to the Bi aby apple. Be 
of the most valuable apples 
Green’s Fruit Farm where we nea 
in bearing for nearly forty years. 
does not mean that it will succeed 
well in all localities. — 


many cases save the orchardist in the di 


future from much keen disappointment 

and failure, and from well founded and 

bitter resentment against the nursery 
from which he had obtained his trees. 
Take for example the Northern Spy; you 

pro describe it as an apple of the 

> and’ as possessing other 

Boo no pera it does possess; but 

re warn your patrons that it 

low coming into bearing. 
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With Our Editor 


. Lewis New Associate Editor 


— TAKE pleasure in announcing the 
| addition to our editorial staff of Prof. 
[. Lewis, of Oregon, the Fruit Growing 
thority of the Northwest, who becomes 
associate editor of the AMERICAN FRUIT 
ER. This appointment is just another 
mee of our policy of expansion, and 
aim to give the fruit growers of America 
es of information and advice by ‘the 
ing authorities. 
of. Lewis will answer questions for our 
ers on any phase of fruit growing in the 
hwest. In addition he will contribute 


ture articles that will be of great value 


C. I. Lewis, Associate Editor 


_ Prof. Lewis was for nearly fourteen years 
“thief of the division of horticulture at Ore- 
| gon Agriculture College, and for the past six 
_ years vice director of the State Experiment 
Station. Prof. Lewis was raised on a Massa- 
'chusetts farm, receiving his horticultural 
“taining at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
' College, and at Cornell University. 

_ When he took up his duties at the Oregon 


® Agricultural College, there was practically 


| Mothing there,in the way of a department. 
‘He at once set to work to organize a strong 
“division of horticulture, surrounding him- 
“lf with able men, giving them every oppor- 
- tunity to work, aiding the institution in se- 
_ (fing appropriations which would develop 
horticultural work, until today it is one 
the best equipped divisions in the United 
tes, having a large horticultural building, 
Tange of green-houses, a fifty-acre experi- 


tract and the first horticultural prod-’ 


building in America. 
‘This last is a two-story brick building 
th full basement, having well equipped 
ts for the teaching and experiment work 
Canning, evaporation, manufacture of 
ce, ‘Maraschino, jells and jams. The 
ding and its equipment will total about 
WO, and is operated on a factory basis. 
1 large number of bulletins have been 
in horticulture during Prof. Lewis’ 
listration, along the lines in which the 
tution has taken _ leadership, among 
@ the pollination series, the pruning 
mins, the nitrate studies with apples, 


pears, peaches, and tomatoes, the logan- 


‘berry. juice work, stocks for fruit frees, and 


economical orchard surveys. 
The loganberry juice investigations were 


responsible for the establishment in the 


Pacific Northwest of what promises to be 
one of the leading lines. of horticulture, 
namely the extensive plantings of logan- 
berries, and the manufacture of juice on a 
large commercial scale. 

While the experiment station was devel- 
oped to a high degree, the college work has 
been equally well developed. Prof. Lewis 


‘has always stood for the laboratory and 


field idea in teaching horticulture, and as a 
result had equipped at the O. A. C. a set 
of laboratories second to none, for the 
teaching of horticulture. Students were not 
only given facilities of the institution to- 
gether with the laboratory and field training, 
but were sent out over the state to assist 
fruit growers from time to time. In a single 
year, over 10,000 acres were~handled by 
students enrolled in the institution. 

Prof. Lewis is known all over the North- 
west as a public speaker, and as a writer of 
note, having contributed many articles to 
the various horticultural magazines of the 
country. 

He severed his connection with the O. A. 
C. on August Ist, to assume the position of 
organization and publicity manager of the 
Oregon Growers’ Co-operative Association, 
a new organization being formed in western 
Oregon. 

We feel sure that our readers will appre- 
ciate our good fortune in securing the serv- 
ices of such an able and practical man as 
an Associate Editor, and that they will feel 
free to write to him for advice. 





Support Your State Society 


HE PRESENT plane of high prosperity 

in the fruit industry has been attained 

largely through the early work of the state 

horticultural societies. Through their an- 

nual meetings and by issuing reports, they 

promoted the planting and use of fruit in and 
out of season. 

Through articles and addresses of experts, 
they taught what were the best varieties, 
and gave instruction as to the best method 
of planting, pruning, cultivation, spraying, 
picking, packing and marketing. 

Yearly their usefulness increases. The 
best information as to the fruit business is 
to be gained from them. They are progres- 
sive, up-to-date and energetic in fighting 
for the rights of the growers. Through 
them favorable legislation is obtained. 
Through them, the man who is forced to 
stick so closely to his orchard that he rarely 


finds time to leave it save to attend the‘an-° 


nual meeting of his society,*is kept in touch 
with the latest developments of scientific 
fruit growing and with the methods that 
have won success for the most prosperous 
of his fellows. 

Every grower should do his part toward 
supporting his state horticultural society. 
The cost is nominal, yearly dues usually 


amounting to only $1.00, and the return in 
profits is worth many times this sum. We 


» will gladly sexd the address of your state 


secretary upon request. 





Trucks Take Place of Horses 


HE PRIME importance of motor- 
trucks is that they enable the farmer to 
transport his produce quicker and better, 
and to receive his supplies more regularly 
and promptly than in the day of horse- 
drawn vehicles. The saving in time alone 
means a big saving in money, and besides 
there is the advantage of getting the produce 
to market in far fresher condition than was 
formerly possible. 

Beyond this, there is the actual drawing 
together of farm and town which is the 
result of good roads frequently traveled. 
The automobile was the pioneer that de- 
manded good roads for the pleasure seeker. 
The truck followed, and where some had 
hesitated to vote for large expenditures 
simply to provide smooth roads for joy- 
riders, the hesitation vanished when it was 
realized what it would mean to any com- 
munity to have roads over which heavily- 
laden trucks might safely run. 

Farmers, besides enjoying the economy 
and convenience of the motor-truck, find 
themselves in closer contact with more and 
more people, and the last objection te rural 
life—namely that it is isolated—is removed. 
It is interesting to all who have traveled the 
public roads for more than ten years, to ob- 
serve the steady change in both the road 
and the vehicle upon it. The almost total 
absence of the old wagon with creaking 
wheel and plodding nag, indicates either that 
the owner of horses knows that this noble 
animal is not best suited to*the modern 
needs of hauling, or that the horse-driving 
farmer is being slowly pushed to the wall by 
his more enterprising neighbors. 

Trucks, prosperity, good roads! 

More trucks more prosperity! more pros- 
perity more good roads; more good roads 
more trucks; and so on and on as the hope- 
ful cycle repeats itself. 





Demand for Fruit Increases 


OTHING is more encouraging to fruit 

growers than to learn of the great 
activity in this. field.. Never before have 
we seen announcement of so many new 
plantings on a large scale, nor of the pur- 
chase of so many bearing orchards at a 
high price per acre... Moreover, the variety 


_of fruits in demand is growing ever greater 


as commerce familiarizes us with the fruits 
of foreign lands. 

We would like to see fruit on the market 
in such quantities and at such prices, that 
the poorest man might supply his family 
with what is now more or less of a luxury, 
but with the rapidly growing. population 
and the rather slow coming into bearing of 
various fruit trees, there is no prospect of 
greatly reduced prices for many years to 
come,.even if then. 
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owerful and Compact 
Ideal for Orchard Work — 


TRACTOR to be profitable in orchard 

work must have plenty of power—but it 

must be a small machine, capable of working up 

close to trees, capable of getting under low hang- 

ing branches, capable of tuming sharply, capable 
of good hillside work. 


The Cletrac ee Tractor meets all of 


these requirements—and more. 


It is the embodiment of compact power. It 1s 
small. It is easy to handle among fruit trees. It 
turns in little more than its own length. It is 
ideal for hillside work because of its tank type of 
construction, which enables it to go practically 
anywhere without slipping, sliding or packing 
down the soil. 


The Cletrac burns kerosene—and is very miserly 
in the quantity it consumes. Distillate or gasoline 
can be used equally as well if desired. 


| “Selecting Your Tractor” is the name of an 


attractive booklet that every orchard owner should - 


have. It gives a rich fund of information about 
tractors and their uses. Your copy is ready. Send 
for it today—or ask the Cletrac dealer for one. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 


18935 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Largest producers of tank-type tractors in the world 


Cletrac 


TANK-TYPE TRACTOR 


(Formerly known as the ‘* Cleveland Tractor’) 











_ The Old Farmstead 


‘“‘The mother may forget her child 
That smiles so sweetly on her knee; 
But I'll ne’er forget thee, Glen Carn, 
And all that thou hast been to me,”’ 
—Robert Burns. 
HE, ABOVE lines express my feelings 
toward the old farm homestead on 
which I was born and on which I 
spent so many happy days. Not only did 
I enjoy greatly the attractions of the farm, 
but my entire life has been influenced 
greatly b wz ¢ rural experiences as a child 
and youth. I carry in my mind vivid rec- 
ollections of happy days upon the old farm. 
Particularly do I recall the nutting season, 
the sugar-making, the days of the coming 
of the thrasher and buzz saw, the hunting 
and fishing, I recall the ripening of the 
different varieties of apples in the orchard 
and of the old peach trees, plum and pear 
trees, and the gooseberries and currants, 
the bed of asparagus and the old black 
cherry tree and the red cherry tree, all of 
which grew in my father’s fruit garden 
near the dwelling. : 
The dooryard itself was small. I can 
tell you precisely what was growing in this 
little front yard which never felt the thrill 
of the lawn mower. The principal bush 
was a currant bush with yellow blossoms, 
bearing black sweet currants, the foliage 
being golden hued. At the west were June 
roses, that is natural roses. There were 
yellow lilies, and in a little bed near the 
corner were the snapdragons, hollyhocks, 
nies, bleeding hearts, fuchsias, and 
astly a spruce tree that I pulled out of the 
mucky lowlands near the schoolhouse and 
planted in this favored spot. 
As someone says ‘‘God pity the man 
who has no memories.” 


The Nursery Catalogud 

As I expect to set out an apple orchard 
in Northern Pennsylvania (Wayne mn | 
near southern boundary of New York) 
recently wrote to the Pennsylvania Ex- 
periment Station for some authoritative 
data on the Winter Banana apple, a vari- 
ety with which I am not personally fa- 
miliar. I was led to.make these inquiries 
about the Winter Banana, after reading 
the very alluring description of the nu- 
merous virtues of the apple and the tree 
in your catalogue which I have before me. 

Your presentation of this apple, and the 
report to me on it from the Pennsylvania 
Experiment.Station (a true copy of which 
I enclose) you will note, do not at all 
agree. If this report from the Pennsyl- 
vania Station is true, then your descrip- 
tion must be accepted as misleading to the 
prospective planter, to whom, as you know, 
the varieties of applies he selects for his 
commercial orchards, and on which his 
bread and butter will finally depend to a 
considerable extent, is a matter of con- 
siderable importance. In a small family 
orchard mistakes are of no great impor- 
tance. ~ ; 

In my opinion, and in this I think most 
prospective customers will agree with me, 
the catalogue descriptions of each variety 
of — should be complete, its defects, 
its limitations and all its own peculiar 
characteristics should be briefly but com- 
prehensively set forth, as well as its strong 
points. In other words the catalogue 
should be a true and absolutely reliable 

de to the buyer. Then with all the 
lata before him the patron can select his 
varieties with far greater knowledge than 
is now generally possible. This would in 
many cases save the orchardist in the 
future from much keen disappointment 
and failure, and from well founded and 
bitter resentment against tke nursery 
from which he had obtained his trees. 

Take for example the Northern Spy, you 

properly describe it as an apple of the 


» and” as 
bee" Whieh it’ ose pusbens: et 
neglect to warn your patrons that it 
into bearing. 


American Fruit Grow 


Now that is an important characte 
of the Northern Spy for practical 
poses, and it is the nurseryman’s duh 
appraise his patrons of this fact. Yougs 
imagine the bitter rage of an orchay 
who had planted very largely to Spy 
pecting to get fairly profitable rety 
after the trees had reached their §j 
year, to find that he still had several 
to wait for anything: like profitable 
turns. Had he been properly info 
the time he purchased his trees, he woul 
have rearranged his selection, and put{ 
certain other varieties, known to be yg 
bearers, to furnish apples during th 
years he is waiting for his Spys to en 
into bearing. . Bs 
From the point of view of the buyerg 
apple trees it is my belief that your eat. 
ngewe a vow value af 
ar more pop’ in the long run ving 
a berwh and very actuate densinelaal of ene 
Vv: y. including positive virtues » 
all limitations and defects, soil, locality 
and altitude characteristics, rather precise 
data as to just what may be expect 
under given conditions, in quantity @ 
fruit from that tree up to 12 years alle 
planting. All of these data do exist, and 
2 One in — ha it — Fre 
rs) n riefiy set t orth 
for the benefit of his customers? z. 
May.I ask your comments on the a& 
closed copy of the letter from Pennyk 
vania Experiment Station on the E 
apple for northern Pennsylvania. 
: G. L. McKInney, 
C. A. Green’s Reply: The above #@ 
remarkable letter, one of the most ug 
gestive that I have ever received on th 
subject, but the man who could prepares” 
catalogue with descriptions and comr 
such as the writer asks for would be a gut 
No human being could reach'such an ape 
of pomological wisdom. Be 
Catalogues are laboriously prepaid 
with the assumption that the person rece ” 
pa Rdhage acs “phd iaeen tent to dig 
and has a 'y accumulated considera 
knowledge on the subject of varieties Fa 
of the ee location for orchards a8 1% 
gards the locality under consideration, ti ” 
various kinds of soils, whether upland 
lowland and a thousand other det 
The nurseryman could not possibly mal 
up a catalogue that would be fully 
to the néeds of’a planter who was enti 
or nearly entirely lacking in experieml 
The most the nurseryman can do BW 
call attention to some of the features ® 
each variety. A volume such as our ar 
respondent asks for would not only reqult 
the experience of an expert so well 
formed that no one could qualify form 
osition at the present date in the wor 
ory, but the volume would be of grt 
size and would of necessity be a life 


work. a 
Pomological writers of large expen 
have attempted to prepare such a books 
our correspondent asks for, but the, 
failed though they have incurred ¢ 
pense of many thousand dollars 


ne 


: preparation of such book. 


Now as to the Banana apple. It 
of the most valuable apples grown ™ 
Green’s Fruit Farm where we have 
in bearing for nearly forty years. 4 
does not mean that it will succeed equ 
well in all localities. It is an ap 
ior quality, considered by fF 


E. Van Deman, one of the best j@ 


equal to the Swaar in quality, an 
differs from the Swaar notably. | 





f. Lewis New Associate Editor 


— TAKE pleasure in announcing the 
» addition to our editorial staff of Prof. 
} Lewis, of Oregon, the Fruit Growing 
jority of the Northwest, who becomes 
sociate editor of the AMEeRicaN Fruit 
RWER. This appointment is just another 
q@idence of our policy of expansion, and 
wir aim to give the fruit growers of America 
wiicles of information and advice by the 
jading authorities. 
“Prof. Lewis will answer questions for our 
faders on any phase of fruit growing in the 
Northwest. In addition he will contribute 
Wature articles that will be of great value 
id interest. : 


C. I. Lewis, Associate Editor 


Prof. Lewis was for nearly fourteen years 


be m5 “thief of the division of horticulture at Ore- 


‘gon Agriculture College, and for the past six 
‘years vice director of the State Experiment 
Blation. Prof. Lewis was raised on a Massa- 
setts farm, receiving his horticultural 
hing at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
ege, and at Cornell University. 
hen he took up his duties at the Oregon 
icultural College, there was practically 
thing there,in the way of a department. 
Me at once set to work to organize a strong 
sion of horticulture, surrounding him- 
ii with able men, giving them every oppor- 
ty to work, aiding the institution in se- 
g appropriations which would develop 
Horticultural work, until today it is one 
ithe best equipped divisions in the United 
ates, having a large horticultural building, 
nge of green-houses, a fifty-acre experi- 


t tract and the first horticultural prod- 


building in America. — 
his last is a two-story brick building 
th full basement, having well equipped 
is for the teaching and experiment work 
‘fanning, evaporation, manufacture of 
ace, Maraschino, jells and jams. The 
iiding and its equipment will total about 
J, and is operated on a factory basis. 
large number of bulletins have been 
in horticulture during Prof. Lewis’ 
Stration, along the lines in which the 
Blitution has taken leadership, among 
# the pollination series, the pruning 
tins, the nitrate studies with apples, 


<< ee 


yay : 


pears, peaches, and tomatoes, the logan- 


‘berry juice work, stocks for fruit frees, and 


economical orchard surveys. 

The loganberry juice investigations were 
responsible for the establishment in the 
Pacific Northwest of what promises to be 
one of the leading lines of horticulture, 
namely the extensive plantings of logan- 
berries, and the manufacture of juice on a 
large commercial scale. 

While the experiment station was devel- 
oped to a high degree, the college work has 
been equally well developed. Prof. Lewis 
‘has always stood for the laboratory and 
field idea in teaching horticulture, and as a 
result had equipped at the O. A. C. a set 
of laboratories second to none, for the 
teaching of horticulture. Students were not 
only given facilities of the institution to- 
gether with the laboratory and field training, 
but were sent out over the state to assist 
fruit growers from time to time. In a single 
year, over 10,000 acres were~handled by 
students enrolled in the institution. 

Prof. Lewis is known all over the North- 
west as a public speaker, and as a writer of 
note, having contributed many articles to 
the various horticultural magazines of the 
country. 

He severed his connection with the O. A. 
C. on August 1st, to assume the position of 
organization and publicity manager of the 
Oregon Growers’ Co-operative Association, 
a new organization being formed in western 
Oregon. 

We feel sure that our readers will appre- 
ciate our good fortune in securing the serv- 
ices of such an able and practical man as 
an Associate Editor, and that they will feel 
free to write to him for advice. 





Support Your State Society 


HE PRESENT plane of high prosperity 
in the fruit industry has been attained 
largely through the early work of the state 


horticultural societies. Through their an- 
nual meetings and by issuing reports, they 
promoted the planting and use of fruit in and 
out of season. 

Through articles and addresses of experts, 


they taught what were the best varieties, 


and gave instruction as to the best method 
of planting, pruning, cultivation, spraying, 
picking, packing and marketing. 

Yearly their usefulness increases. . The 
best information as to the fruit business is 
to be gained from them. They are progres- 
sive, up-to-date and energetic in fighting 
for the rights of the growers. Through 
them favorable legislation 
Through them, the man who is forced to 
stick so closely to his orchard that he rarely 


finds time to leave it save to attend the‘an-‘ 


nual meeting of his. society,*is kept in touch 
with the latest developments of scientific 
fruit growing and with the methods that 


have won success for the most prosperous. 


of his fellows. 

Every grower should do his part toward 
supporting his state horticultural society. 
The cost is nominal, yearly dues usually 


is obtained. | 


amounting to only $1.00, and the return in 
profits is worth many times this sum. We 


» will gladly sexd the address of your state 


secretary upon request. 





Trucks Take Place of Horses 


HE PRIME importance of motor- 

trucks is that they enable the farmer to 
transport his produce quicker and better, 
and to reteive his supplies more regularly 
and promptly than in the day of horse- 
drawn vehicles. The saving in time alone 
means a big saving in money, and besides 
there is the advantage of getting the produce 
to market in far fresher condition than was 
formerly possible. 

Beyond this, there is the actual drawing 
together of farm and town which is the 
result of gdod roads frequently traveled. 
The automobile was the pioneer that de- 
manded good roads for the pleasure seeker. 
The truck followed, and where some had 
hesitated to vote for large expenditures 
simply to provide smooth roads for joy- 
riders, the hesitation vanished when it was 
realized what it would mean to any com- 
munity to have roads over which heavily- 
laden trucks might safely run. 

Farmers, besides enjoying the economy 
and convenience of the motor-truck, find 
themselves in closer contact with more and 
more people, and the last objection to rural 
life—namely that it is isolated—is removed. 
It is interesting to all who have traveled the 
public roads for more than ten years, to ob- 
serve the steady change in both the road 
and the vehicle upon it. The almost total 
absence of the old wagon with creaking 
wheel and plodding nag, indicates either that 
the owner of horses knows that this noble 
animal is not best suited to the modern 
needs of hauling, or that the horse-driving 
farmer is being slowly pushed to the wall by 
his more enterprising neighbors. 

Trucks, prosperity, good roads! 

More trucks more prosperity! more pros- 
perity more good roads; more good roads 
more trucks; and so on and on as the hope- 
ful cycle repeats itself. 





Demand for Fruit Increases 


OTHING is more encouraging to fruit 
growers than to learn of the great 
activity in this. field.. Never before have 
we seen announcement of so many new 
plantings on a large scale, nor of the pur- 
chase of so many bearing orchards at a 
high price per acre. ‘Moreover, the variety 
of fruits in demand is growing ever greater 
as commerce familiarizes us with the fruits 
of foreign lands. 

We would like to see fruit on the market 
in such quantities and. at such prices, that 
the poorest man might supply his family 
with what is now more or less of a luxury, 
but with the rapidly growing population 
and the rather slow coming into bearing of 
various fruit trees, there is no prospect of 
greatly reduced prices for many years to 
come,.even if then. 














Paes 
Are Buying 
Traffics 


It is merit and not price that sells the Traffic to farm- 
ers. Our policy of putting quality and service above 
price has resulted in enormous sales. 
Building more 4,000 Ib. capacity trucks than any other 
factory in the world has made its low price possible. 
While the low price is a super-inducement and saves 
eet anchor he tai nadind are no higher 

trucks of the Traffic’s capacity on the market— 
it is “ e lowest priced 4,000 7 nai truck in 
the world, 


Specifications 


Red Seal Continental 34425 Motor; Covert beat ade —_ oe Kiameds 133-inch wheel 
transmission and m."Itiple disc clutch; Baar base; frame behind driver’s 
seat; Bids a ae chassis painted 


magneto; 4-piece cas shell, cellular ty; system; c 
tor; drop front axle with Timken Pe eller — and varnished; driver’s lazy- back seat an 
Bearings; ussel Rear Axle, internal gear, n A wg equipment. Pneumatic cord tire 


ic front and rear oil at extra cost. Chassis $1395 f.0.b. 
6-inch U- cs rame; ‘Stenderd Fick t. spat & . 
Write for iain today 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation, St. Louis, U. §. A. 


Largest exclusive builders of 4,000 lb. capagity trucks in the world. 
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Make Things Grow 
by Right Pruning 


products of experts. 
exactly how, as well as the kind of 
to use—Pexto. 
‘The kind they use is none too good for you. You want 
richer atm shrubs and hedges to grow and thrive. 
Shears will the Pests. Dealer these 


Et results oe can identify the 
mune ool Displays—displays of 
“AT Practical Pruning Guide 


Little Pruning Book F. F. Rockwell, a 
lity known known writer with Bu BAN Bre roe 
ence, tells how, when an@ where te teen tot 
most viorous and healthy growth. Sent prepaid 
foi 5C cents (48 pages). 

THE PECK, STOW & WILCOX COMPANY 
Southi Cleveland, Ohio 
Address correspondence 102189 W. Third Si., Cleveland, O. 
100% American for 100 Years 


FOUNDED IN 1819 


trees before they are ripe enough to 
eat. The fruit must be matured in 
the sense that it is fully developed, but win- 
ter apples are never ready, to eat until some 
weeks or months after they are picked, 

You can tell when an apple is ready to 
pick by the appearance of the green. If 
immature, it is a hard, dead color. The 
amount of red on an apple i is a fair guide. 
The seeds usually turn brown when the 
apple is mature, although there are excep- 
tions to this rule. The stem separates 
from the tree readily when the apple is 
mature, while when it is green the spur or 
twig is apt to break off with the apple. 


Nee are usually picked from the 


Picking, Ripenike and Sto. 
Dates for Apples 


4 : 


’ Apples must be thoroughly 7 
not green nor too ripe for keep 
storage. Green fruit will with 
in storage and will not keen 
than over-ripe fruit we 
mealy, and tasteless after a fe 
storage. a 
The following table is divide : 
show the approximate dates in{ 
ern states and in the northern st 
time varies from one year to qj 


from oné season to another, 
upon the altitude, amount of 


ot 
re 


and the eperatars throughout 
ing season. 


ae 
he 








IN.NORTHERN STATES 


pes 
IN SOUTHERN ST 2 





Varieties When tipe 


When to pick enough to eat 


Latest 
Cold 


Limit 


Storage 


When to pick 


When ripe — 
enough to eat 





July 10-30 July 13-Aug. 1 


July 10-30 July 13-Aug. 1 


July 30-Sept. 3 
Aug. 6-Sept. 17 
Aug. 15-Sept. 15 
Aug. 5-26 


July 22-Aug. 25 
July 23-Aug. 26 
July 29-Sept 1 
Aug. 1-22 


Aug. 26-Sept. 26 
Sept. 5-Oct. 15 
Aug. 16-Sept. i7 


Aug. 22-Sept. 22 
Aug.20-Sept. 10 
Aug. 2-Sept. 5 


Gravenstein 
Maiden Blush 
Wealthy 


Early Winter 
King David 
McIntosh 
Grimes Golden 


Wagener 
Jonathan 
Winter 

Black Ben 
Delici 

Winter Banana 
Winesap 

R. I. Greening 
Spitzenburg 
Rome Beauty 
Stayman 
York Imperial 
Northern Spy 


Paragon 
Baldwin 


Oct. 1-25 
Oct. 15-25 
INov. 1-10 
Nov. 15-25 
Nov. 15-25 


6-Oct. 2 
3-22 
8-Oct. 28 
20-Oct. 6 
20-Oct. 30 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Dec. 1-10 
Nov. 15-25 
Nov. 15-25 
Dec. 15-25 
Nov. 20-30 
Nov. 15-25 
Dec. 1-10 
Dec. 15-25 
an. 1-10 
ec. 5-15 


ye 1-10 
ec. 1-15 


Sept. 28-Oct. 28 
Sept. 30-Oct. 30 
Oct. 3-17 

‘Oct. 18-Nov. 3 
Sept. 20-Oct. 15 
Oct. 4-23 

Oct. 6-25 

Oct. 6-20 

‘Oct. 6-30 

Sept. 18-Oct. 4 
‘Oct. 4-Nov. 3 
Sept. 23-Oct. 23 





Aug. 15 
Aug. 15 








Yellow 


Newtown Oct. 5-29 ian, 20-30 


Sept. 20 
Jan. 1 


Sept. 15 


June 1-20 
one 1-20 


uly 15-Aug. 20 
uly 9-Aug. 9 


is 17-Aug. 15 
uly 12-26 


Aug. 2-25 
Aug. 10-Sept. 1 
July 25-Sept. 1 


Aug. 14-Sept. 2 


“en 18-25. 


Sept. 10-30 





June 9-30 
June 9-30 


July 23-Aug. 3 
Aug. 1-Sept. 5 
July 24-Aug, 9 
July: 16-90 


Aug. 9-Sept. 1” 
Aug. 25-Sept. 15) 
Aug. 10-Sae4 t 





Aug. 18-Sept. 13 
Aug. 23-Sept. 18/Oct. 5-15 De 
Aug. 31-Sept. 20/Oct. 25-Nov. 5 [Deel 
Aug. 28-Sept. 20/Oct. 20-Nov. 5 [Fé 


Oct. 1-10 
Sept. 20-30 


Aug. 30-Sept. 30|Nov. 1-10 
5-Oct 


Oct. 20-30 


Sept. 24-Oct. 13 |Nov. 20-Dec. | 
Aug. 28-Sept. 20|Oct. 25-Nov. 5 | 
Sept. 13-Oct. 3 |Oct. 25-Nov. 3) 


Nov. 5-15 


Sept. 10-Oct. 5 |Nov. 20-30 {Mar 
Sept. 20-Oct. 15 |Nov. 25-Dee, & 
Aug. 30-Sept. 18|}Nov. 15-25 
Sept. 18-Oct. 18 |Dec. 5-15 

Aug. 29-Sept. 23|Nov. 6-21 


Sept. 22-Oct. 17 |Jan. 1-5! 





£ Rigo! Nady, Black Cap has brought a big 
year, thirty or thirty-five 
cents in dried, wholesale, or pooling. 


Twelve years ago 
money in the sun dried black cap at 22 
cents, and farmers put out acres and acres 
of them. The next year the price drop 
to 20 cents, and kept dropping, till "th 
reached 16 cents. Then in 1 12, 
seige of cold, wet weather, when gio com 
mercial prune driers were forced to run in 
order to finish the drying of the already 
much handled berry, the finished product 
sold for eleven cents. Farmers just about 
paid their pickers, and were glad to sign 
contracts for green berries, covering a term 
of. five years, to a well known California 

at four cents a pound, boxes and 

crates furnished free; the fruit to _be 

canned at our local cannery per contract, 

reserving the last picking for sun 

drying, the the weather being hot and settled 
y tha 


East Not Hot and Dry Enough 


It is not wise for the easterner to dry 
= for reed ‘reason that they require a 
ture. Dampness causes 
render to mole , and rain on the half dried 
berries them crumble easily. Great 
care must be exercised in the handling, so 
the berry will stand out round, like so 
many beads or pellets, when ready to sack. 
Sun dried berries are spread evenly and 
thinly on wire trays of fine mesh nea 36 





recom age and laid on the ground in 

Big not stacked. 
After the hot sun beaten down on 
them for-two days they may be condensed 


his ° 


The Sun Dried Black Cap: 


By Ellen E. Tallman, Oregon 


by doubling up two or three trays tom 
one, and left to continue drying tw 
three days longer, according to the he 


fruit growers saw big the sun, and the mioisture in 


= is an easy matter to determine” . 


and 


are just right 
squeezing light 


i 


by taking @ 
y; if they show® 


coloration on the hand, leave for whe 


hours longer. 
shrinkage would av 
one, but of course the longer the 


A 


fair 


fn 


left on the bush the drier it beco! 
harder to pick, hence oftentimes 


job. 


Berry picking is woman’s 
man is clumsy at it, 
to 2 cents a pound one ¢ 


cay eT? 
i at it takes many pounds 


ily see t 


impossible to get pickers to stay DY} 


Price for Picking 


good wages a day, but | fan 
opes and facilities, 


g op 


raises a few acres of black caps 








T OUGHT to know the adv 
and country road hauling. I use 
solids on one truck and big pneu 
shows that the farmer is much better off to use the pneumatics. 
time, labor, money all around,.”—Ernst Mueller 


fT fe grower quoted here 
_# has found that his vegetables 
have been delivered in much 
better condition since he has 
used a truck cushioned by big 
Goodyear Pneumatic Cord 
Truck Tires. 


He has observed that lettuce 

and tomatoes, particularly, are 
0 longer disturbed by so much 
ibration and bouncing as 

‘previously endangered them in 
solid-tired truck. 


Indeed, previously lettuce had 
been crushed considerably in 
transit, due to jarring on solid 
tires, resulting in a continual 
loss of income which now is 
protected by the cushioning of 
the pneumatics. 


In addition, the traction of the 
Goodyear Cords for winter 
hauling and their activity in 
long-distance tripping further 
convinced this user of ‘their 


antages of matic truck tires for farm 
Goodyear Truck Tires of two kinds— 


matic cords on the other. My They save 
save 


armer, St. Joseph, Mo, 


greater all-around fitness and 
economy for this work. 


The widespread adoption of 
Goodyear Pneumatic Cord 
Truck Tires among agricultur- 
ists naturally has followed 
their development as the first 
pneumaticcord tires to be made 
in all the sizes needed for farm 
trucks, 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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Farm Profits and 
Farm Transportation 


Make a husky, enduring Bethlehem the con- 
necting link between your Farm and your 
Market. Increase your profits by adding to 
your farm equipment a husky, enduring trans- 
portation system. 


The economically powerful engine has a pull that 
will take any load over any road. Electric 
Starting and Lighting means economy of opera- 
tion and makes night work easy and practicable. 


The Internal Gear Drive is the answer to the 
bad roads problem. Bethlehem Design and 
Bethlehem Construction have proved themselves 
to thousands of farm owners. The nearest 
Bethlehem Dealer will demonstrate a Bethlehem 


your way. 


BETHEHEM 


—INTERNAL GEAR DRIVE — 


MOTORXTRUCKS 
moe ©) od 0197-0 -) 0 ©) 0 A > 
BETHLEHEM MOTORS CORPN. ALLENTOWN, PA. 











is the big word in the Tractor Industry today. The worth of a tractor is 

| judged by the amount of TRACTION it develops. Power on a tractor 

is only valuable as far as it is convertible into TRACTION. 

The MONARCH TRACTOR has the combination that wins. It has So nad 
IN by 


of it—and FRACTION. Every ounce of power is applied to actual TRACTI 


means of the MONARCH endless tracks. There is no power wasted—it does not sink 
have an 


in or pack the soil. It is applied in the proper, scientific manner. The tracks 
irresistible grip on the ground that laughs at hills and makes light of loads. 
The MONARCH LIGHTFOOT 16-9 H.P. is the logical tractor for the fruit 
grower. Of convenient size, which enables it to be worked where it is impossible to 
work horses. 

Powerful enough to pull from two to three bottoms. Turns in its own length. 
Write for MONARCH TRACTOR literature. It gives hard facts in i 
fashion. ‘Ask for “PERFORMANCE ” BOOKLET. spe nae 


GENERAL TRACTORS, Incorporated 
WATERTOWN WISCONSIN | 





Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when writing to advertisers 


‘| enced by this 
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as Compared to Liat 


By A. LU. Melander, Washington State College 


RY SPRAYING materials are more 
ID convenient to transport and keep 

than liquid or paste sprays, and 
hence as a matter of trade competition 
manufacturers have been desirous of plac- 
ing such materials on the market. In the 
case of the sulphur-made sprays, two d 
forms are being made, one where the sul- 
phur is combined with soda and sold under 
the trade names of soluble sulphur com- 
pened and spraysulphur, the other a true 
ime-sulphur manufactured by the Sher- 
win-Williams Company. 

In the early days of lime-sulphur each 
fruit grower had to make his own spray, 
cooking it in diluted form because with 
existing recipes a strong lime-sulphur 
would crystalize. Then by modifying. the 
formula it became possible to prepare lime- 
sulphur in concentrated form, and factories 
took to making strong lime-sulphur sclu- 
tion for shipment. Whenever the attempt 
was made to increase the concentration 
further or to cook to dryness the lime- 
sulphur changed chemically, taking up 
oxygen and throwing out sulphur, and was 
so disintegrated as to be nearly valueless. 
The Sherwin-Williams Company, however, 
discovered a most ingenious and practical 
method of preparing lime-sulphur in dry 
form. A small amount of sugar added toa 
highly concentrated lime-sulphur solution 
was discovered to retard the chemical dis- 
integration, so that the liquid could then 
be evaporated in vacuo and marketed in 
powder form. 

When lime, sulphur and water are boiled 
together a series of progressive chemical 
reactions take place, whereby the original 
ingredients are changed, principally into 
calcium sulphids, calcium polysulphids, 


calcium thiosulphate, calcium sulphite and - 


calcium sulphate. When the lime is in 
chemical excess (i. e,, more than half as 
much lime as sulphur), the relative amount 
of thiosulphate is increased. When the 
sulphur is in chemical. excess (i. e., more 
than twice as much sulphur as lime), the 
relative amount of polysulphid is increased. 
The best grades of lime-sulphur have the 
largest amount of polysulphid present, 
amounting to about 90 per cent. When 
lime-sulphur is applied as a spray it takes 
on oxygen; the ploysulphid is converted 
into thiosulphate, the thiosulphate into 
sulphite and finally ‘the sulphite into sul- 
phate. It is this chemical change that is 
supposed to give to lime-sulphur its value 
as an insecticide, for the taking up of oxy- 
gen is a sort of chemical suffocation. . Ob- 
viously, then, the ploysulhpid is the most 
valuable ingredient, for it can take on more 
oxygen than the other chemicals further 
along in the series. 
Dry Lime-Sulphur Leaves Sediment 
When Sherwin-Williams dry lime-sup- 
phur is dissolved in cold water a certain 
amount always remains as sediment. This 
sediment consists of sulphur and more or 
less chalk, possibly of value against mildew, 
but of no worth against scale or aphis. 
An old sample; or one that has been 
opened, will have more insoluble material 
that a fresh lot, It is claimed that this in- 
soluble material sometimes obstructs 
strainers and nozzles. If the dry lime-sul- 
phur is boiled ‘in water more or less of the 
sulphur goes in into chemical solution. 
A recent anaylsis by the State Chemist of 
Washington showed in round numbers the 
following interesting facts: 
In Cold In Boiling 
Water y 
Insoluble.,............17% 
Polysulphid sulphur 
Thiosulphate and other 
ed sulphur a 


ere > 4 

The Sherwin-Williams Company claims 
that the sugar stabilizer enhances the value 
of its product when sprayed on the trees. 
We know that a solution of dry lime-su 
phur will not oxidize as rapidly as the 
standard liquid lime-sulphur, but this may 
be regarded as a theoretical disadvantage 
rather than an advantage, if the insecti- 
cidal value of lime-sulphur is due to its 
ability to absorb oxygen. Until this point 
is proved it would unwise to be influ- 


ent, r 
The printed leaflets distributed by the 
Sherwin-Williams Company state that “‘a 


ne ee Pe 


-. cae 
4 phe 


o 


Dry Lime and Sulphur oe 


barrel of liquid lime-sulphur  s¢ 
weighs approximately 600 pounds, a 

to 100 pounds of Sherwin-Williamg 
lime-sulphur will accomplish the sayy 
sults.” This statement is obviously, 
lacious, but is made in order that 
pound drum of the dry material cay 
pete in selling price with the barrel of fig 

A barrel of standard lime-sulphur ¢onj 
trate contains approximately 135 poy 
of sulphur and 65 pounds of lime ing 
tion in 820 pounds of water. All) 
pounds of the ingredients are solub e 
there is the maximum amount of poly 
phid sulphur immediately available, 
the drum of dry lime-sulphur there 
about 65 pounds of actual sulphur a) 
pounds of lime, but of the 100 total p 
about 20 pounds consist of sugar or ma 

al iysoluble in cold water. Unless thereiy 
evidence to the contrary a pound of 
cium polysulphid should be regarded agg 
pound, whether sold in dry form or dip 
solved in water. 


Two Drums of Dry to One Barrel ¢f 
_ Liquid Needed 
On the basis of actual sulphur content# 
would take two drums of dry lime-sulphyr 
to be equivalent to a barrel of concentrated © 
po ae unless the material is boiled into 
solution two and one-half drums would be 
closer equivalent. On the basis of similar 
strengths of spray solution, therefore, the 
cost of dry lime-sulphur at present pricesis 
too great to offset the possible advantageof ” 
the dry over the liquid. ; 
During 1917 and 1918 the Washington” 
Experiment Station carried on some con. 
parative spraying tests on the San Jog” 
scale, in whichrthe dry lime-sulphur wa 
used. These tests-indicate that the Shen 
win-Williams product has merit, a 
ing well with the equivalent strengths ofthe 
standard liquid form. The fact that 
Sherwin-Williams Company can ad 
testimonials showing beneficial effects! 
a weak spray can be paralleled with almost 
any insecticide, We have repeatedy | 
noticed surprising results from extremely” 
weak solutions, but no one feels readys 
ously to recommend ultra-weak sprays for” 
general practice. The fruit grower who © 
depends upon using -ten pounds of dy 
lime-sulphur to fity gallons is taking a big” 
risk. The weakest lime-sulphur that ei, 
be generally. recommended for w 
spraying tests 38 degrees, by the Bail 
hydrometer, and contains about 
pounds of sulphur and five pounds of 
in each fifty gallons. This is equivalent 
a dilution of three and one-half gallon 
factory-made concentrate in fifty gall 
To produce a similar strength ne 
twenty pounds of dry lime-sulphur W 
be ordinarily required unless the mat 
were boiled into solution, in which ¢as 
trifle over fifteen pounds would suffice, 5 
Weighing the pros and cons in com 
ing liquid and dry lime-sulphur the” 
vantages of the dry form consists mm 
venience in transportation and ave 
of. worries about freezing and 
The disadvantage include expense, pd 
bility of deterioration, difficulty of solut 
and waste of valuable sulphur unless 
Ae is boiled into solution—Be 
it. 5 
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THE BETTER SIRE CAMPAI@! 

An organized crusade for the impr 
ment of the live stock of the United St 
started October 1. The slogan vi 
“Better Sires—Better Stock. he | 
ject will be to have farmers replace Wi 
scrub stock with pure breds or high gra 
and they will be encouraged to do this 
ure-bred § 


the use of only good od 
i The agencies” 


breeding purposes. 
operating in putting on this campaigt 
the United States department 0 
ture, state agricultural colleges, state: 
stock officials, live-stock associat 
county agents, farmers’ organizations, | 
farm and livestock papers. “4 
This is a movement that every 1% 
should he ini in.and he can he 
along by doing his share towards mp 
ing the live stock on his farm. If hee 
and uses a scrub sire, he should sel: 
and buy one of theeright kind. Ton 
the campaign a real success it will be 
sary for every farmer to do his part. 





ent pricesis 
dvantageof 





TILLIOR 


HAT would you give for a “horse” 
that never ate, never had to be cur- 


ried, watered or bedded, and never 
required the services of a veterinarian? 


You would gladly give $345 for such a 
“horse,” especially if it embodied a practical, 
self-propelled gas engine of the finest type for 
stationary work. 


Every farmer, truck raiser, fruit grower, flor- 
ist, gardener, golf club, or estate owner in 
America has immediate need for the Midwest 
Utilitor. It strikes you instantly as the logical 
and practical substitute for animal power. 


An absolutely dependable and satisfactory 
substitute for one horse, minus the waste and 
worry of keeping a horse, with the self-pro- 
pelled gas engine thrown in 


—that, in a sentence, is the Midwest 
Utilitor. 


No utility in recent years, to our knowl- 
edge, has created such a profound impression 
—wherever its usefulness is demonstrated 
people accept it. Can you use a Midwest 
Utilitor on your place?’ Write for illustra- 
ted, descriptive catalog showing the Utilitor 
in practical use. 


The Midwest Utilitor distributor and dealer Franchise is bemg sought by progressive 
merchants in practically all parts of the country as a most valuableand substantial conces- 
sion. Possibly no dealer has been appointed in your territory. Write or wire today for 
complete information. Please address Sales Division R and give bank references. 


MIDWEST ENGINE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 





Copyright 1919, Midwest Engine Company 
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12H. P. on 
Draw-Bar 

25 H. P. on 

Belt Pulley 


RACTOR economy and tractor 


light Four 


power nd la on the proportion 
of the power developed by the motor Chat be dclieea : 


Draws three 
bottoms 


Turns an acre 
an hour 


to the draw-bar. 


In simplicity and economy the direct spur gear drive of the Huber Light 


Four is unequalled. 
spur gear reduction to the driving wheels, 


There are no-bevel gears—simply a friction clutch and 


Other reasons why the Huber develops such large power in i toits 
0 





Weight 6,000 ds; 
three 14” bot. 
reduce weight. 


sene or distillate; cen- | THE HUBER MFG, CO. 
234 and 4 miles 
per hour, 











weight are: the high wheels roll easier an 
area of “traction grip”; center draft conserves power y 
avoiding “side pull’; high-grade extra strong materials 


rd a lar; 


These features are the result of 20 years’ development. 
They are behind the Huber reliability that has created. 
thousands of satisfied Huber owners. 

Write for ‘‘The Tractor in the Making’. It tells 
the interesting history of tractor development. 

217 Center St. 
Canadian Branch, Brandon, Manitoba 
Makers also of the famous Huber Junior Thresher; 
Some good territory is stillavailable for live dealers, 


Marion, Ohio 

















Note two trees in this row missing. Compare 
size and appearance of trees with those at the right, 
planted in blasted beds— drawn from photograph. 


Row at left in epade-dug =e 
4 holes~at right in blasted beds. “t 


*€T found that trees 
Atlas Farm Powder t 
spade-dug holes,” writes J. J. Funk, Webb City, Mo. 


**1200 trees and 400 grape vines sand in blasted 


lanted in beds blasted with 


id twice as well as those in 


beds grew more in a year than others in spade-dug 
holes had grown in three years,"* writes F. M. 
Reeder, Charles Co., Md. 

Any one can blast beds for trees with Atlas Farm 
Powder. The work is easy, quick and efficient. 
Remember that ordinary explosives will not give the 
same results as Atlas Farm Posedes; and insist upon 
having Atlas, the Origina/ Farm Powder, for yourtree- 
bed blesting, land clearing and otheragricultural work. 
Our book, “‘ Better Farming with Atlas Farm 
Powder,** will show you how to save and make 
many dollars. The coupon or a post card mention- 
ing this paper will bring it by the first mail. 


4 
“ 
. i 
* 
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CANA ctrnor < er: 
STED beds=— 


ee 


ATLAS POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 
me ‘Better Farming with Atlas 
x.’ IT am interested in 











The Original Farm Powder 











Kindly mention American Fruit Grower when writing to advertisers 
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The Cost of Hauling 


Motor Trud 


By Edwin B. Wayland, Virginia 


E HAVE between 1,000 and 2,000 
tons of freight to move annually, 
most of it for 514 miles haul to 

our shipping point. This freight is princi- 
pally fruit, slack cooperage, orchard sup- 
plies and many miscellaneous items. 

Our roads are very rough and rocky, 
rising 300 feet in the first mile to the top of 
a divide, then dropping 400 feet down 
again to the rolling floor of the valley that 
we cross for the rest of the way to the rail- 
road. Our maximum grades are from 12% 
to 16% in places, and 8% for mile averages. 
In winter they are a sea of mud. 

It. seemed doubtful to me whether any 
motor truck could operate successfully 
under our conditions. Certainly none but 
the very best could. 

I worked out a comparison of cost of 
hauling with a motor truck and with our 
standard 4-mule teams, approximatin 
conditions with my figures as closely as 
could. This seemed to show a safe margin 


878 loads (counting some light loaieu 
bry rar etc.) aggregating 
weight of 2,028,710 pounds, y 
—_ of gasoline and 95 quarts of 
oi 


This gives us the following ‘averages 
3.40 Miles per gallon of gasoline, 
22.74 Miles per quart of cylinder 
5867 Pounds as an average load (@ 
light back, trips). z 
_ 5.71 Milés as an average length 
The total repairs consisted of replg 
broken porcelain in one spark plug, | 
I enclose a copy of the figures # 
out.to show comparison we made bet 
motor and mule freighting, as they may! 
of interest. We are now starting g 
second season. As far as we can 
our experience these figures are abouts 
close to the truth for our conditions 28 Wy 
can well come now. Our tire expense hy 
been slightly higher than expected on » 
count of advance in rubber, and our dtive 


ah 
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ee 
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3-Ton Truck Used by H. B. Wayland in the Blue Ridge Mouritajns of Virginia 


in favor of a truck provided my figures 
would anything like hold water and pro- 
vided the truck would keep working. 

The next thing was to determine what 
truck to tackle. Only a few of the old-line 
makes with the most miles and the most 
time to their credit seemed eligible. Of 
these few makes, one seemed best for our 
conditions “because. it was used in the 
largest fleets, ig seemed to have the great- 
est rugged simplicity with fewer modern 
innovations, and the best service system 
within our reach. This was determined on 
facts alone as far as possible, salesmen 
being strictly avoided. 

Then I advised the manufacturers of 
this truck that we were going to buy one of 
their trucks age wo our project was con- 
sidered feasible after inspection by one of 
their traffic experts. Sent them the figures 
worked out for their truck and asked their 
criticism. The traffic expert and the criti- 
cism both came. Our project was declared 
to be entirely feasible, and our figures to 
be entirely too high—especially as regards 
depreciation, since wé would give the 
truck only 50,000 miles as a total life on 
our roads and the manufacturers insisted 
that 100,000 or 150,000 miles would be 
amply conservative. 

he-truck was finally delivered to us b 
the railroads rather late last season. 
8-ton chain drive especially equipped with 
a 45-horse-power motor for our mountain 
grades, 

A Five Months’ Record 


In five months we ran this truck two 
thousand one hundred and sixty miles, 
when winter set in and closed our roads. 
Our work for it was of the roughest type, 
using it. not only on our regular ro 
freighting but on logging over narrow 
mountain trails on short hard hauls as well. 

Two things we have done with the most 
scrupulous care; selecting a quiet and 
steady driver particularly for those ends: 
Thorough Lubrication and No Overload- 


ing. 
.. running these 2,160 miles we hauled 


cost on account of many short hauls 
made that are not normal. Our deprecim 
tion, I believe, is shown too high; also ou 
repairs to truck; for in neither of these cal’ 
we see any indications yet of r 
expense we expected. However, on 
whole, the variation is so small as 0 
cate only inappreciable changes. oe 
No time was lost from trouble on thee 


first 2,160 miles except a few minutes 2 - 


two different occasions when trash in gas® 
out 
Fixed Charges Compared 


The one most important point int 
economy that we have found is not 


in the saving over mules in the cote foal 


mile. This 1014c per ton on 1, 

Hs egmaonrre Théuled last season, 18 0 
105.00 multiplied by our average 1 of 

5.71 miles, or $599.55 total. aod 

economy, in our case, is noted when ¥ 

compare the fixed charges of the truck 

that of the mules, 

These fixed charges are based on Worn : 
200 days per year. Yet many of those: a. 
days teams are worked not because my 
show a profit by doing so but becatl 


show less loss than by standing idlé. 


because our hauling work is very i? 
—sometimes very heavy and som 
vo a . 
or illustration, using the figures 

our sheet, take one of the 200 days 
we can get only $3.00 gross value 
the work of a team. Shall we work 
not? If the team stands in the § 
costs us $5.22 and we get nothing, 
lose $5.22. If we put it to work it 008 
$7.60 and we get $3.00, losing $4.60. 
have got to lose in either case, but 
by sending the team out to work. 

On the other hand it costs us omy 


y 
22.2% of the total charges 
mules they are 68:7%. T. 
in position to hold our motive power™ 
Continued on page 18 


line choked the flow until it was cleanet 
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ISELLA CO., 27 LeMoyne Bldg, Chicago “Po cc; Piz 
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ver y Hen 


Mrs. Elia Hopkins writes: “I have had wonderful success with 
“TWO for ONE,’ the last 17 days I got an egg from every hen.” 


ves 
make out of your solely up to 
a! 


Now, ask poe. do you look your 
fter ? you as By ony nig may 
Sebeah acs is craks cet 


fel to 'pem dieeoverien and ew Woprovernents hat he omen much o¢ Ns euccos 


ae farmer, His forgnta that you ns fe Parca of have just as much 
teyot * in, Sd 
Egg Tonic Has Come to Stay 


has in his work, 
of ities not 
of ropy Soaks, He crt fam be 7 
for your pin money, as many s woman does, 
> but a good egg tonic means 


trasband is opposed to your making more money out 
had you suche have eostabt te to make as much as you can. 
There is no it, more . This 
seer cet ovate dhe ae Lo ohn ae wae nat 
te Fe oe 


Bineo you hpve nothing to foes, end much to gain, yom-owe it to yourself to 
a KINSELLA COMPANY 


Money-Back Guarantee! 


Have you entered our $5000.00 egg | ont” is sokd under the distinct guacsates 
laying contest? If not do so right | that if you are not entirely satisfied you 
away, its free to all users of “TWO | Sim and send for s box of at 
your egg production but you may win 08 or, ; 

one of the big cash prizes we are giv- | cootalhing as chs three, St toree= 


for an entire season. 





from 


ing every month. Wits eatoday tr | PES goer dsc oer 
your 


Make Lazy Hens Lay 


OULTRY -raisers who have not given 
some thought to increasing their egg 
production this fall 

making a big mistake. indications 
are, the price of eggs will be very high, and if 
the owners of laying hens do not make en 
effort to profit by these conditions they will 
regret it later, particularly when they hear of 
the large — being made by their next 
door neighbor. If there ever was a time when 

@ little extra attention should be given to the 
poultry yard, it is new. Do not delay. 
A a spent wisely today will bring 
you dollars tomorrow, 


“TWO for ONE” 
World’s Greatest Egg Maker 


TWO Ser ONES Ge senna se sae 


rienced they have 
morn or pai 


“TWO for ONE” is not a mere food. it is on cos 
of the term—a scien 


have in “TWO for ONE” a tonic 
forthe utmost in a 
bone—that stim: 


i 
37 tetingne its... Chicago, i. 
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merican - rot 
. Please let t that this js 
Cost of Hauling ble to our conditions. but carl ‘ 


from true for others. Our haulin 
by Motor Trucks sarily intermittent. At certain py 
$ sons, as in fruit, we must haveit, Ag, 
Continued from page 16 seasons we must get along with 
slack times with a vast deal more of econ- expense as possible. If the truck 
omy when it is in the shape of atruck than replaced two 4-mule teams we woulah., 
when it is in the shape of mules, and put it been as badly off with it—if not goa.” 
to-work to earn a profit and not—a great than we would have been without ig? 
part of the time—to avoid a greater loss. we got rid of the mules. 


COMPARISON OF HAULING COSTS 
3-Ton Motor Truck and 4-Mule Team of 2-Ton Capacity 


3-TON MOTOR TRUCK. FIXED CHARGES PER YEAR: Hh 
Interest at 6% on $4,700:00, First Cost of Truck ......0. 00.0500... 000 
Interest at 6% on’ $300.00, First Cost of Body & Equipment....... 
Pire: Insurinte,' 114% on 45,000.00... <-.n, : Rs Pres 

Total Rixed Charges peor Year ....05..5 5. a a a eee 
Total Fixed Charges per Truck-Mile at 4,000 miles per tyear.........05..... 

OPERATING COSTS PER MILE: 
"Tires. 7:000 Ditties for $350.00... 50s. i ees aw ae eee II Me oS ee 
Gasoline, 3.3 Miles per Gallon at 28¢... 000.0. ee ey 
brication 


ne Repairs to Truck (Overhauled 10,000 miles for $400.00)..,.... 5... 








r< 


\ 


SIV > 
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Depreciation on Truck (Less Tires), 50,000 Miles for $4,350.00 piace: ae 
Y) Depreciation on Body & Equipment, 25,000 Miles for $300.00............. 4.45 
y ant our Driver (37 miles per day at $2.25)..........0.......00..0200000 eh 
A * Total Operating Costs per Truck-Mile................ 0.0.0.0... 598 
/ Trees With Total Fixed Charges per Truck-Mile........................0.. 390) 
D e Total Operating Costs per Truck-Mile............................,. 8 
] Total Cost per Truck-Mile.: 22.60.05 kek le ne ek 
,; S ynamiute : COST PER TON-MILE BY 3-TON TRUCK,.......... 
Send for this book. It will tell you of ways in 4-MULE TEAM (2-TON LOAD). FIXED CHARGES PER YEA 


whic Vv i Interest at 6% on $700.00, First Cost of 4 Mules at $175.00.......:... 

A ee a or days of back-breaking Depreciation on 4 Mules, $700.00 1n:-10 GOMIB E53 oi Poise YS dae 
work Dy using iynamite on your farm. Se na for Interest at 6% on $200.00, First Cost of Wagon, Harness, Etc ere. 

1t today—you can’t get it oe soon. You will need $9 Fete MAY OO BBDMD. «5» 5 os ete 6 8 ose he ye oven eo mee 
. : s.,Corn a ide a tee ik Sn etat ys % ion gca: EWR oiach cas hia tk MRE in Ke 
it-before you plant that new orchard. - | Feeding: (done by stock man), 260 days at 20c........... 


Total Fixed Charges per Team per Year...,...... ¢ 8 ta of "9 ei Crees 
HERCULES Fixed Charges per Team per Day (200 working days per year).........., 
: , ‘ OPERATING COSTS PER DAY: 


DYNAMI TZ: E | ag pth! lay enema Be ple ee. eg a  a “4 


Shoeing, Repairs, ng daysie <A ae 


y te., 
is one of the most valuable helps to the farmer and orchardist. With Driver (exclusive of feeding) at $2.00 per day....... 
dynamite you can é/ast the holes for your new trees instead of dig- Total Operating Coste per Day. .........46...-5.65..005 
ging them in the eld fashioned, laborious way. With it you can, 3 Total Fixed Cha: per Team‘per*Day...........5... 
cultivate your old. orchards by blasting between the rows. It will Total Operating Cost per Team pér, Day........ . 
dig your ditches and clear your stump land. * ; Total Cost per Team-per Day. :....:2............. 
: Oost per Team-Mile (15 miles per day)... ........ 02.0... 
COST PER TON-MILE BY 4MULE. TEAM..... 


Sign the coupcn printed below and mail it to us mow and we will 
send you a copy of our 68 page, illustrated book, ‘‘ Progressive Cul- 
tivation."” is book has been an invaluable help to thousands of 
farmers and orchardists by telling them of the many ways in which 
dynamite can-be used on the farm, Send for it and Jet it help you § 
to lightensyour labors and swell your bank account. 


HERCULES POWDER co. - (eres eT TET TT 
75 West 10th St. : 


Wilmington '- Delaware 








+ 








75 West 10th St., Wilmington, Del. 
Gentlemen: —Please sena me a copy of ‘‘Progressive Cultivation. °** 


I afm interested in dynamite for 
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Palace Home of the Maharaja of Gwalior, Richest Man in India. The Prince is Shown? 


rE BELIEVE it was Kipling who question for a practical up-to-date! 
said “East is East and West is of farming, the Maharajah_ pu 

ex West and Ne’r the Twain Shall seven Avery tractors. 
; J SAS | | Meet.” Without any dis respect to Mr. Long ago India was the land whereia@ 
5 i all , Kipling, we desire to state that although ing was done by the native with: 
E lll 


prY BATTERY 


Hast is-East and West is West, the two .power, but now this great coum 
do meet. awakening to the great possibilities 
In the far East in India, there is a state entific farming, and this great fertile U 





: or section of the country called Gwalior. tory promises much in the matter te 

Ward Work-a-F ord The Prince or ruling power of this state is ing settle the world’s economic pre 

be ened with Feed, Ov Bec ant Hi El called the Maharajah of Gwalior. This The picture in the oval is that @ 
Chevrolet 0 care and Fordson Tractor, Your eote- [| 9 tte} /} .| is the East. In Peoria isthe Avery Com- Maharajah of Gwalior, while the! 
tnd you mig 2s sae Your money no end use it to AB} Send. for thie FREE pany. This is the West. The Avery shows his great palace located in 8 
ell yoor farm sig weer on tree or trans. 3) Ei aut of “anatl 4 | tractor is the place where the two meet. of Gwalior. Pe eee 
ee ey ni LR Foe Fag nage Bicctrical catalog free. = a The Maharajah is one of the wealthiest Don _W. Griffin, forynerly in 
mecenetnhacetreafen cya TmIOA Ae men in-India and owns great estates which cultural Department. of the € 
Weal catiefled. ok fer circolas and aso. he is beginning to farm in an up-to-date University is now in charge of 
and scientific manner. Thinking rightly ment of agricultural conditions 
that power.farming was the answer to his as Agriculture’ Engineer of that 6 
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a See $$$ 


A Maxwell Troe you buy ‘da | 
Month will make you a 
present of its Total Cost in 
‘One Year. 


Move miles per ga:ton Shi > go 
More* miles on: tires igs td nF es a 
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IVE-thousand- dollar: truck ‘construc- 
tion. Five-thousand-dollar truck _ 
guarantee. Worm Drive. | 10-foot loaditig’ 
space. Electric lights and generator. 2400” 
pounds—we»built it right to get it light— 
_to'save tires—to reduce gas consumption ij 
. —to.climb hills—to take bad roads—and 
to keep repair bills down. 


. For long hauls and short calls. Self- 
supporting. Amateur proof, Chassis $1185 - 
£0. b. Detroit. 

If you like, take your time ‘with the 
payments and let the Maxwell buy itself 
on the run, 


Pays. its way from day to day. 


MAXWELL MOTOR COME IGT. Ine. 
... DETROIT, MICHIGAN : 
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HIGH TENSION 
Ear MAGNETO 


Fairbanks-Morse “‘Z’’ Engines use Bosch 


High Tension Magnetolgnition. Largest 
Magneto order goes to Bosch. . 


Increase your separator’s production capacity by addin 
the everlasting dependability of a sreoead “Godan 

bh Magneto Equipt Gas Engine. 
The famous Fairbanks-Morse ‘‘Z” engines are now equipt 
with the Bosch High Tension Randonee Purkonke shee 
Engineers decided on Bosch—America’s Supreme Igni- 
tion System—only after the most searching and rigorous 
comparative tests, ~ 
They found that Model “Z” in all sizes from 1 1-2 to 20 
horse-power developed greater power, was miore depend- 
able and lasted seh ag tat overhauling and repairs, 
when Rip Roaring h Sparks did the ignition work. 
You can well apply the results of that investigation 
to all farm angen Oe Your Tractor, Truck, Automobile 
or Gas e will more efficient plus Bosch High 
Tension Magneto Ignition. 


BE SATISFIED SPECIFY BOSCH 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
Main Officeand Works: . . . ..- + + + « Springfield, Mass. 
Branches: . . . . . New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
More than 200 Service Stations in over 200 Cities 
Morse Dealer will tc‘! 
Bosch Service Station 


“— ANKS-Aat: 
." ° oe 


—— = 


AMERICAS SUPREME IGNITION SYSTEM « 


| build, could 








Pulverized Sheep Manure 
Adds Humus-IncreasesYield 


Strawberries 


And all small fruits, as well as 
garciens, greatly i 
yield by the use of Pulverized 
Sheep Manure, H.W. Aber- 
nethy, Batavia, Til., writes: 


rom 
of our Sheep 
vate. ane chs Mk cuss 
snd Fall. Have bad wo results and would use nothing else .’* 
Rich in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, Wonder- 


ful results in field crops, meadows, orchards and lawns. 
Put into sacks for-easy handling. ‘Write for prices. 


NATURAL GUANO CO., 844 River Street, Aurora, lil. 
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Why Oregonians Organig 


By J. F. Langner, Farm 


REGON fruit growers have organized 
a state-wide co-operative marketing 
association upon lines somewhat 
similar to the famous orange; raisin, wal- 
nut and other fruit. growers of California 
whose productshave become household 
words among the vast majority of the con- 
sumers of the country. 

The fruit growers have organized for the 
purpose of securing a national market for 
Oregon fruits, fresh, dried or canned; to 
stabilize prices; to standardize their prod-, 
ucts; to eliminate waste in distribution and 
to nationally advertise, as do the fruit 
growers of California, under a brand which 
will serve the purpose of making the Ore- 
gon. prune, pear, walnut, peach, apple, 
cherry and the various varieties of berries 
which grow so profusely in Oregon, as well 
known in the consuming markets of the 
east, a8 are the, fruit products. of Cali- 
fornia itself. 

The association will market.a variety of 
products through the one organization. 
The oregon fruit grower usually owns a. 
largely diversified orchard. The owner of 
say fifty acres of orchard land in Oregon not 
infrequently is raising several varieties of 
fruit commercially. 

There is no ofie dictrict—as in Califor- 
nia—pre-eminently a prune, apple or pear 
district—except perhaps the Hood River 
Valley which is a noted apple district. 


Central Selling Exchange 

Hence, because of this diversification, it 
became feasible for a central selling ex- 
change, in the heart of the fruit producing 
district to market many varieties of fruit 
through the one organization. 

Because of the diversified character of 
the orchards in every district, it was found 
that the packing houses, processing and 
cold storage plants, which the association 
has already purchased or is preparing .to 
made to prove eminently 
suitable for packing either apples, pears, 
cherries, peaches, and in some -instances 
prunes and other products. 

Had separate associations been or- 
ganized for the various varieties of fruit al- 
most every fruit grower in the state would” 
have. been under the necessity of becoming 
a member of several organizations; heavy 
overhead expenses would have been bur- 
dened upon. the orchardist and he would 
have been under the necessity of paying in 
to several associations, his proportion of the 
cost of building several packing’ houses, 
any one of which would have been used for 
only a few weeks in the year and for one 
product only. 

In addition he would have been. bur- 
dened with his share of operating and over- 
head expenses for several sales managers, 
separate offices, and the individual adver- 
tising appropriations of the several organ- 
izations marketing the various varieties 
of fruits under separate labels and brands, 


No Unnecessary Expense 

Under the. amalgamated form of associa- 
tion adopted by the Oregon growers all un- 
necessary expenses have been eliminated. 
There will be but one central office through 
which all’ the fruit will be marketed. 
There will be but one general sales man- 
ager; there will be but one actual overhead 
expense to be.met and there will be but one 
advertising’ appropriation. necessary to 
advertise all the products of the fruit grow- 
er members, 

The entire products handled through the 
association will be advertised and mar- 
keted undér one brand, much in the man- 
ner that “Del Monte,”’ Armour, Swift, or 
any of the other nationally famous distrib- 
utors market a hundred different. products 
under one label. 

Cost of Membership 

The membership fee in the association is 
$10 per member. The operating expense is 
deducted from the total turnover at the 
end of the year and each grower is charged 
promec om to the amount of fruit he 

ha through the association. 
Members sign a contract with the associa- 
all their commercial fruits 
terongh the central organization for a peri- 
ve years; the association agreeing to 


market price at the time of sale by the 
T sonvitle i ital for the purchase and 
‘o ital for 
erection of warehouses, packing ‘he ~~ 
asso- 
ciation has organized a subsidiary corpora- 


Editor, Oregon Journal =~ 


tion known as the Oregon Grog 
ing Corporation, - The corpo 
capital of $1,000,000 in $10. share 
member of the association buys: 
share for every acre of bearing & 
now owns.. He pays for these shp 
order on the assoeiation to deduet 
returns on the sale of his 1929) 
the cost of his stock—and the: 
out of the proceeds of the sale of 
crop. Oregon banks have fingj 
operations of the association q 
method of organization which’ 
present burden upon the menibey 
Why They Organized © 
Thereader may well wonder 
growers have found it necessary § 
such an organization. The answe 
of possible overproduction alg 
lines—and in the words of a pp 
fruit grower ‘‘to educate 100,000) 
ple east of the Rocky Mountaing 
more Oregon fruit.” i 
Largely the growers hope to. 
consumption and create a bigger ¢ 
demand for their particular prodi 
incidentally hope to establish a @ 
price throughout the state for 
fruit: products. a 
A few illustrations of the coné 
the fruit market in Oregon at pre 
explain this more clearly. a 
Future of Prune Prod 


In the case of Oregon prunes,’ 
million pound 1919 prune crop} 
sold for around 131% cents for ¢ 
sizes. When the crop had been aig 
tirely cleaned up the price jumped 
a pies which not 3% of the pr 
this state are believed to have 
A 20¢ price to the producer mea 
retail price at which figure prum 
ready selling in New York. ; 

Normally. the United States ¢ 
100,000,000 pounds of prunes. Wy 
Ww Lr ant another 100,000,000; 9 
1928 Oregon and California combi 
be producing in the neighborhood 
000,000 esp of prunes—or a # 
500,000, pounds. But to cur 
duction of fruit would today hecor 
a step backward by any Pacific 


grower. ae 
So the Oregon prune grower je 
Oregon Growers’ jation argu 
if the people of the United Stateso 
sume 100,000,000 pounds of ne 
something is wrong with the @ 
It is not that the producer is prodi 
much; it is the public who is not: 
ing enough; and through the ad 
campaign of the association they 
do their share—as will also the € 
Prune and Apricot Association= 
cating the consumers all over the 
to absorb that 500,000,000 pounds 
by.1928—of which Oregon its®iy 
producing 100,000,000 pounds, > 
Furthermore the prune grower 
that at 40¢ a pound retail prunes tf 
luxury; that they leave the f 
average citizen and become @ 1000 
for the comparatively rich. The am 
— expects, by selling direct totheea™ 
jobber or broker, as do the California# 
ciations, to eliminate largely the 
sary middleman who is seemingly! 
ble to a greater or lesser ex 
major ae of the. spread of% 
pound between the average price, 
the lucer and the average pm 
by the consumer—the difference } 
1314c in bulk and 40c retail per pow 


Problems of Pear Growers > 
- ‘Pear growers also have their prop 
Oregon. They have been comp 
sell their —_ all the way from 99 
a ton. ome growers found t 
tied up on term contracts at fh 
These growers sold at $35 a ton 

ere compelled to by the cor 
parti They were not affected 
way 





conditions 
vily—in most cas 
i ed $401 


w 
bi 
and 


The i A sSsocial 
month sold 14,000 tons of pears at9 
ior ephes one raat $50 a ton for 

wo’s. he pear, growers Of” 
realizing tat. gh 
est realizing thet ths aver , pre 
out of touch with market 4 
* Continued on page 41 





Stop Feeding Away 
Your Profits — 


There’s only one way—spray and spray right. 


Spray at the right time and spray with the right kind: 
You probably know the enemy’s habits and when the 
most timely spraying or dusting can be done. If you’re 
im doubt ask for Glidden spraying literature. = 


And spray with the right kind. That’s just as impor- 
tant as spraying at the right time. Users. of Glidden 
sprays know this from experience. They know how the 
Glidden kinds spread the poison evenly over all of the 
foliage and keep it there until it does effective execution. 


They know, too, that the big factor in this result lies 
jin the Glidden organization and the complete equipment 
in the big Glidden plants. Having used Glidden prod- 
ucts over and over again they have had’ evidence of 
uniformity as well as quality, 


The Glidden line includes: Glidden Dry 
Powdered .Arsenate of Lead, Glidden Dry 
Powdered Arsenate of Calcium, Glidden Dry 

_ Powdered Bordeaux Mixtureand Glidden Dry 
Powdered Bordo- Arsenate, Glidden Dry 
Lime Sulphur, Glidden Paris Green. 


Everywhere on Everything 


Glidden Products cover such a wide range of usefulness that 
not. , % : “Everywhere on Everything” is now a true expression of Glidden 
.d) gest | service. On-farm buildings, on the farm implements, in the farm 
y home, everywhere on everything. Glidden Paints, Varnishes, 
Stains and Enamels are providing the necessary protection, and 
where needed, attractive decorations as well. - There are Glidden 
Dealers in every locality. 
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THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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American Fence fo) i” I 


Apple Trees, Dwarf Pear Trees 
and Currant Bushes for sale by 
the 10, 100 or 1,000. “Gite. 


We have as usual supply of all kinds of 
nursery stock. Correspondence solicited. 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO., 
105 Wall Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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WHAT YOU NEED IS A MEMBERSHIP 
in the 


_ American Fruit Grower Protective League 


Why All Fruit Growers Should Join the League 


Every fruit grower can qualify for thembership in the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER PROTECTIVE LEAGUE and ought'to join this League. He should 








Details of Service Rendered By the League 


A leading feature of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER PROTECTIVE 
LEAGUE'S work will be to drive out crooks and sharks who prey upon fruit growers thet ; 
d farmers through various schemes and sees —_ fraud. Pec tat = = avail himself of the service which the League affords. 
victimized are urged to notify the League and to-make use of the service ot the There is hardly a fruit grower or farmer anywhere who, during the comi 
e, with a view both to a ie when possible, and the frustration of further year, will not find himself in need of service along eas of more’of the lines referred = 
npts along that particular line. ERICAN FRUIT GROWER PROT VE e may need assistance in collecting a claim against a common carrier or commission 
ther feature of the 4 pated 9 Voegaes na Si othr eebacasion vf pd 2 of man.. Perhaps he will need some advice concerning the law involved in the various 
“tl — should Pipa nrts orgs dhivahents of fruits, produce; etc: Claims of aif sorts items with which a fruit grower and farmer is concerned and of his rights therein. 
Bulting foot dale, et pie or aidnahentir stealing of fruit, freezing, negligence in billing and He can write to the League and procure the required service. The operation of 
as through the service of this Sescohol tes League. swindlers may affect other members, and the League will be bulwark against such 
fraudulent schemes and deceptions and serve to curb their activities. 


, care ¢ 
SFRUIT GROWER. Loa inquiries only will secevn Se perpen ed pally sap eer a — A vital reason for the affiliation of fruit growers and farmers with the League 
inquiries ee prom Be > premiyee e ad is of oie aban bi to corr thee is that in union there is strength. If we will stand stanchly together it will profit 
ha eropisnt the te bg i A will b + aeieed. Only such legal questions as are of us all. The stronger this League becomes the more protection will be afforded to 
thee readers of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, will be published in every member and the more secure in their rights will be the fruit growers and farm- 

ers of America. You will help not only your own interest by joining the League, but 


eneral interest to handled by corresponden: D 
the interest of every other fruit grower and farmer also. 


i 


ese columns. Personal matters, not of public interest, will be ‘ nce 
rect with the member. All inquiries must be signed by the inquirer, otherwise no attention 


po What You Get With Your Membership 


2-Year Membership Certificate in AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER PRO- 


-TECTIVE LEAGUE. 
24 Monthly Issues of the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


1 Handsome League Membership Button, 
1 Enamelled League Gate Sign. 
1 League Rubber Stamp and Pad. 








Send In Your Subscription and Become a Member 


It is easy to become a member of the League. All that is necessary is for you to send $1.50, fer which you will receive 24 monthly issues of the 
, ERICAN FRUIT GROWER; a 2-year Membership in the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER PROTECTIVE LEAGUE; a League Mem- 


hip Button; a League Gate Sign; a League Rubber Stamp and Pad. 


How Present Subscribers Can Become Members 
Readers whose subscriptions to the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER are now paid in advance can become mem- 
bers of the League by sending soc. In return they will be entitled to full membership privileges, and will be sent 
a Membership Certificate good for the remaining months of their-paid-in-advance subscription, a League Mem- 
bership Button, a League Gate Sign, and a League Rubber Stamp and Pad. 
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AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
CHICAGO 


Enclosed find 50c, which entitles me to a Membership Certificate in the AMERICAN 








ew Subscribers 
RICAN FRUIT GROWER “3 
- CHICAGO 


: - Enclosed find $1.50, in payment for a 2-year subscription to the AMERICAN 


IT GROWER, which entitles me to.a 2-year Membership Certificate and full privileges 
¢ AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, a League Membership 
on, a League Gate Sign, and a League Rubber Stamp and Pad. : 
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FRUIT GROWER PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, and full privileges for the time my subscrip- 
tion.to the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER is now paid in advance. You are alse to send 
me a League Membership Button, a League Gate Sign, and a League Rubber Stamp and Pad. 
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Culling the Flock 


By Campbell L. Cory, Editor of “Poultry for Profit” Department 


Subscribers are urged to write us in 
to their poultry problems. The; 


by an e xt. Address, 
Cory, Aanestoas Brule Grower, 


HE* MIDDLE of the moulting 
period is the ideal time to give the 
flock a complete culling. This var- 

ies with different flocks but most birds are 
in full moult the last of September and 
during October. The characteristics that 
distinguish poor layers from good ones, 
200 egg hens or better, are most evident 
between September 1 and-November 1. 
During October the majority of poultry 
breeders are preparing their birds for 
winter quarters and some reduction in 
number is generally essential. The hens 
have finished the heavy.season of produc- 
tion by October and the poorer ones have 


ane 
Campbell L. 
Chicago, Ill. 


regard > - 
“that no eggs get broken in the nests. 


*which case if an 


The first essential thing is to be —— 

ee 
that the nests are properly supplied with 
straw or other nesting material. It is bet- 
ter too to have the nests darkened, in 
g does accidently get 
broken the hens will not be likely to discov- 
erit. Supply the hens, too, with plenty of 
shelling making food in the form of oyster 
shells and ground bone. 

When it is discovered that a particular 
bird has formed the egg eating habit, this 
bird should be at once removed, in order to 
prevent the spread of this vice. It’s an 
absolute certainty when one hen, the egg 
eater for instance, is gobbling up the con- 
tents of a new laid some of the other 
hens in the close proximity are going to be 
attracted to the sagne nest and get in on at 
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A Small Combination Fruit and Poultry Plant with a Fine Flock of Black and White Orpingtons 


stopped laying. These low producers will 
not lay again during the remaining fall 
months and should be weeded out and sold. 
Any breeder doing this systematically will 
not decrease his egg production. 

Anyone, who studies his birds closely, 
can easily recognize the differences in his 
hens and tell almost at a glance the high 
producers from the poor layers, although 
the general system of culling is based on 
the fact that nature stamps the hen with 
certain visible characteristics that indicate 
the habits and traits of each individual. 
In the human family the hard working 
farm wife or business woman is easily dis- 
tinguished- from the social butterfly, so in 
the hen family these characteristics show 
whether a hen is a loafer or a heavy layer. 
_ With feed, too, as high as it is now, there 
isn’t a breeder anywhere who wants to 
keep a bunch of hens around his place that 
are not paying for their board. In one 
county in Missouri, 70 hens showing the 
earmarks of loafers, were culled out of a 
flock of 166 Rhode Island Reds. For. the 
four days previous to the culling process 
the owner had received an average of 34 
eggs a day from these 166 hens. For the 
first six days after the loafers had been sold 
he received an average of 32 eggs each day 
from the 96 hens left. 

So, go through the flock this month and 
cull out the slackers. 


_ Why Hens Eat Eggs 


Egg eating usually begins through acci- 
dent by eggs being broken or frozen and 
gene Ww it. gets started in a flock 
egg becomes a serious vice, inas- 
much as chickens are very fond of eggs 
when they have learngd to eat them, and 
the habit quickly spreads from fowl to fowl. 


least part of the feast. Once formed the 
habit is hard to eradicate, and the safest 
remedy is the death penalty. 


Skimmed Milk Good for Poultry 


Milk, when properly fed, makes an ex- 
cellent feed for poultry. In feeding sour 
milk or buttermilk, however, the breeder 
must exercise care-not to five the birds too 
much or bowel trouble will likely develop. 
Skimmed milk is an economic feed, The 
most valuable food constituents—the 
nitrogenous substances—are left in 
skimmed milk. Not only does skimmed 
milk contain most of this nutritive mate- 
rial but it contains it in a form that, as a 
tule, is easily digested.. Skimmed milk 
may often be substituted advantageously 
for meat scraps or fish meal. It can also 

used in mixing soft feed, especially for 
the growing youn , or may be gi 
the birds to drink, but in addition of eourse 
to water. 


Pointers for Beginners 
Fruit ‘growing and poultry raising go 
hand in hand; and many fruit growers 
have found the keeping of a flock of pure- 
bred chickens a very profitable side line, 
and especially so now with food prices the 


- way they are. In past travels the writer ‘ 


has had the pleasure of visiting countless 
combined fruit and poultry plants that are 
successful and money makers for the own- 
ers. In some cases the owner started wi 
chickens but later planted fruit trees in his 
poultry runs and also set out an orchard, 
while at other farms the owner was pri- 
marily a fruit grower but found that chick- 
ens, especially young stock, thrived and 
grew in the shade and free range of the 
orchards. 


“The 
“and the few on'the floor cannot injure 


The safest way for those about to make 
their first attempt at poultry raising is to 
start in a small way witha few birds, and 
learn the business thoroughly before mak- 
ing any large investments. Mistakes will 

made, of course, and many difficult 
problems will be presented for solution be- 
fore success in any large measure will be 
attained. As soon as the poultry is found 
to be a paying investment more capital 
can be put into the plant. Another im- 
portant pointer is’to start with pure-bred 
stock. Pure-bred birds do not mean fancy 
feathers and exhibition stock, but birds 
bred from pure blood lines. 

The question is often asked as to the 
best time of year for one to begin. This is 
really immaterial, as either spring or fall 
are good. In the spring one can buy pure- 
bred day-old chicks at very reasonable 
prices, while in the summer or early fall 
full grown surplus breeding stock can be 
purchased for less money than at any 
other season. 





SAVING THE CHICKENS—PREVENT- 
ING HUDDLING AND SMOTHERING 


By W. H. Jenkins, New York 


All the poultrymen I know who raise 
chickens in large numbers, lose more or 
less by age “ms 9 3 My own experience 
has been when I have placed about 500 
chicks under my large coal-burning ogra | 
hover I can make them live and grow we 
until they are three or four weeks old. By 
this time their bodies get so large that, 
when ked together, they soon smother. 
It is difficult to keep a coal-burning brood- 
er an even temperature all night. If it is 
too cold the chicks will crowd close to the 
stove. Ifstoo hot they will crowd back 
against thé side of the house and as close 
together as possible, with the result that 
several will ‘smother and die. This may 
continue’ until the chicks are fully feath- 
ered out, and they need no outside heat. 

The largest loss is likely to oceur when 
the chicks are from four to six weeks old. 
Then they are so large and generate so 
much heat they soon die if packed lon 
together. I have seen’ a bushel of hal 
grown chicks smothered in one night, and 
they are usually the pullets, as the larger 
roosters are.more able to take care of them- 
selves. Some poultrymen who raise chicks 
in large flocks, expect to find some dead 
every morning. Reducing the number 
under the brooder even down to 100 will 
not entirely prevent the loss, as this num- 
ber can huddle and commit suicide if con- 
ditions are right. 


Seeking to Prevent Loss 


After having serious losses for several 
years, I became so desperate over the loss 
of fine pullets I was raising for winter lay- 
ing, I began to study means of prevention. 
I try to have my first hatch in the brooder 
house about April first, in about three 
weeks I can begin to tell which are roosters, 
and as fast as I am sure, I separate them 
from the pullets, and put them in a heated 
colony house, for the weather is yet too 
cold for thé roosters to live and grow with- 
out artificial heat. This is about the age 
when.the chicks begin to huddle, and it 
helps some to reduce the size of the flock. 

I determined if possible to save my pul- 
lets after I had got them separated, and 
began to study conditions under which. 
huddling is possible. It is evident chicks 
can not huddle and pack close together in 
large numbers unless there are sides, or. 
something rigid for them to crowd against. 
When they began to push each other back 
from the heat;.and come up against some- 
thing that stopped them, they began to pile 
up. The solution seemed to be to take 
away the stationary sides, One way 
which occurred to me to do this is to place 
on the side of the house where the chicks 
go to sleep (and it is their nature to go the 
same place every night) a movable floor 
without sides. This is made of slats ore 
inch .wide, placed about one inch apart. 
This platform or floor for my colony 
houses, which are twelve feet long, and in 
which I may have three or four hundred 
pe, is made about three feet wide, and 

en feet long: It will be seen that when the 
chicks are on this platform and it is raised 
a little above the floor, and away from the 
sides of the house, there is a layer of chicks 


th “about three feet wide, with no sides 


around them. If they begin to crowd each 
other, they simply tumble off on the floor. 
number-on the platform is. reduced, 


themselves by huddling 


‘The slatted-platform is off the floor and 


the manure cannot accumulate on it. It is 





easily kept clean, and theréfore jg” 
sanitary. I would not advise it for 
baby chicks that need to be kept ws 

only when .they are ‘partly . feat} 
This is the best way I know to teach 
chicks to roost early, they feel the slaty 
under them, and naturally learn to sta. | 
them and put their toes around 

hold them on. As the chicks grow larg 
and want more room, and’ show 
signs of roosting, remove part of the sas 
and you have ready made percties for ths 
chicks just where they are, and when thy 
have learned to roost on the perches, gj 
danger from huddling is past. "3 


When Chicks Huddle 


All the losses from-huddling are not jy 
the bro ouse at night, but I hag 
learned that*chicks will huddle . 
some conditions in the day time out in thy 
yards or in the house. K. 

If chicks get wet and cold, and they ay 
not immediately got in a warm 4 

” P ‘ ~ ee IY 


Colony House and Young Stock. Walnut ji 
Farm, Chilhowee, Missouri ; 


the only thing they know to do to 
warm is to huddle. _When a sudden 
gets them wet while out in the yard, I 

seen them huddle in a corner of the 
until several smothered, also in the 

house .when it was not very warm, 
chicks are kept dry, and busy scratchi 
grain, they may be left in quite a cold 
without danger of huddling. I do nott 
my chicks out during rainy weather, 
either on covered outside scratching fl 

or in the run made under the building 
setting it up a few feet from the grou 
posts, When chicks are large enough tome © 


\inig White Rock Cockerel. ; 
Pleats the ton nnd Sar ay 





Laying Pure Bred Utili 


Money Makers. 


outside of the brooder house during te i 

day, keep them dry and busy and you™ 

prevent huddling. - 
i 
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THE HUMBLE BEE 


Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen; 
But violets and bilberry bells, 
Maple-sap and daffodils. 
Grass with green flag half-mast high, 
Su to match the sky, 
Cohim with horn of honey, 
Scented fern, and-agrimony, 
Clover, catchfly, adder’s-tongue. 

brier-roses, dwelt among; 
All beside was unknown waste, 
All ‘was picture as he passed. 

— Emerson. 





Bartlett pears from Lodi, Cal., to Pit , 
burg, brought the uhusual price of 9/4 


box. $4.00 per box was the mg 
Rgure paid last. year for pears from 
locality. 
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“The Califortiia ..Packing Corpor 
announce prices on canned fruit rang 
from 25% to 40% higher than the opem™ 
prices yeer. a 


ig bat ee 
but I hap 


iddie under 


ne out in the 


ind they ap 
arm cy ate 


8. J, Reefer: 
pela 


5 ae Satistaction or Money Back 


S AMERICA’S foremost poultry expert 1 predict that eggs are going to retail 
for a dollar a dozen this winter. Right now the retail price is from 50c to 75c per dozen in 
some of the large cities, Ata dollar a dozen poultry raisers are going to make tremendous egg profits, You, too, 


s can males poms ofa eigr - egg yield by feeding your hens a few cents’ worth o 


*More Eggs” tonic. This product has been tried, 


is acknowledged the best and most successful egg producer on the market today. Every day that 


~ you “ont use seit means that youarelosing money. Don’tdelay, Start with a few cents’ worth of ‘‘ More Eggs” tonic now. 


Got 117 Egys Instead of 3 


That's the ex erent of one poultry raiser who wrote me. Mrs mayrite Ice of Boston, Ky., writes: 
* ‘More Eggs’ is'a great Godsend. I was only, getting 12 eggs a day an 


am now Setting 60 9 day: ** 400,000 


chicken raisers ha ra cages this wonderful tonic; Here are a few letters of thousands received: 


“160 Hens—125 Dozen Eggs” 


“48 Dozen in One Week ry 


Mr, Reefer: 
‘w_much I have been 


wi have fo therogns freues I havo 100 White hens pee aS cis ates tte oret dies Ts an boned by snewering 7 your a, 


fave broken the record ve 160 White 
wels 5 Hens—10 Hoard 


"E. J. Reefer: 

bk Fearn” foe Talal oop Peet 
“More Than Doubled In Eggs” 

Ll... Joacim s. 





TO EN a 


[A Million Dollar Bank 


Guarantee 





j The National Reserve Bank 
- of Kansas City 





Capital and Surplus $1,100,000 


— TO WHOM PRESENTED; 


Mr. £. J. Reefer ‘has de- 
osited in thie Bank Ten Thousand 
310 000.00) Dollars, with instruc- 

- tions that out of. thie fund we are 
_ to return to any of Mr.Reefer's 
customers the total amount of their 
de nig from him, provided Mr. 
efer fails to do as he agrees. 

You,therefore, take no 

risk whatever in purchasing from 
Mr.Reefer, as this dank will refuna 
_ the total amount of your remittance 
to Mr Reefer if he feile to do ae 





Order Today cing Bytom 


ond had 1 14 Somen car friend, MRS. LENA McBROON. 


“Selling Eggs Now” 


“i yh es rt Fag egetting on eer when I began te aso of the "Mare age ioale 


“Gets Winter Eggs” 
was seat mus only geting 5 from yoy ey eae 
18 Hens—12 oe a Day 


Loray, ¥ 
ae on s’* Tonie and I was not getting 
pad de Sona utes panne i mt echoes You TRAEDS 


tyre Bare = ete ent ane 


emtciagimanr rete este, 
aes Se 


More Eggs Makes Layers 
Out of Loafers! 


This is a concentrated tonic, not a food. It 
consists of every element that goes toward the making 


of more A perfect regulator, aids digestion, stimulates egg 
se eeienead belie al frm bones and nd strong muscles, The fore- 
most authorities 9 America and poultry raisers from every state endorse Reefer's ‘*More Regs” tonics 


Results Guaranteed! 


gee Here i is the facsimile of the guarantee of a million dollar bank that ‘‘More 


*? will produce results, ‘The million dollar bank zuarantees to refund your money if 
al not eathetied, You run no risk, So don’t delay. Every day y~u wait you are Secinis eee 


E. J. REEFER, Poultry Expert 
3657 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Send me one full-size package of “More Eggs.”” Send this with 
an absolute guarantee that you will refund my nioney if this 
tonic is not satisfactory in every way, 

I enclose $1.00 (a dollar bill, P. O. money order, or your private 
check—just as you please). 


Coupon today for a full-size packdge of More ¢ sole Tonic. You run 
@bsolutely no risk. A million dollar bank will refund instantly if you 
P not entirely satisfied. Just put a dollar bill in with the coupon and mail today. 

by tie -enperience of 0: tan who has himself made a ives out of the poultry 


#, and is helping others to do the same. Send for guaranteed egg 
and profit maker TODA 3 


i wd. Reefer 3657 Reefer Bldg, Kansas City, Mo. 


Name 


Address 

















30 East 42nd Street 





It’s Carbide Gas that 
Lights the Panama Canal 


RECIOUS millions of shipping pass 
through the Panama Canal.’ E 
possible safeguard protects it. 


the light that makes passage risk-free is 
Carbide Gas+simple, dependable, brilliant. 


These same wonderful qualities have 
made Carbide Gas the lighting standard 
for over a quarter of a million country 
homes. They make their own gas from 
Union Carbide and water—use it to light 
their houses and barns, to cook their meals. 


The''story of L fete Caibidle reads like | 


magic—the white magic of the brightest 
and softest light known. 


' We will gladly send you an interest- 
ing new booklet if you will say the word. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES.COMPANY 
New York 


very 


And 


Sal 




















| WE WANT ALL KINDS OF FURS 
FOX.BEAR BEAVER LYNX. 


Bes WILDCAT, MUSKRAT 
= 4 <n MARTEN. MINK £1 
: ~ WEIL PAYS THE MOST 











— n a Valve 
»_ or Heat 
= oe Oliver € Ge 


Do away ithcoe 


$10.0 C 
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| nual meeting at Bangor, Me., Nov. 17-22. 


| meeting; at Hagerstown, 


“| 1920. “(Dates later.) 
. Peninsula Horticultural Society, sures! 


1 Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 12, 


- 1 the Prune Growers’ Co-operative Associa- 


‘representatives of a ‘New York tk grape juice. 


as beg 








. M ; ¥ 
‘Coming Meetings 
ries of =e il tions relating to 
teufi bre wine requested to send us 
of their fuciee meetings for. ee 
tion in this department. 
Maine State.Pomological Meeting, ; an- 


Indiana Apple Show, Torlinson’s: Hall, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 3-8. 

American Society for Horticultural Sci- 
ence, annual meeting at St. Leuis, Mo., 
week of Dec. 28th. 

Florida State Horticultural Society, an- 
nual meeting at Ocala, Fla., in. April. 
om ae ) 

land Fruit Show, annual meet- 
ing me Auditorium, Providence, R. L., 
Nov. 10-13. 

Minnesota State Horticultural Society; 

eon meeting at St. Paul, Minn., Dec. 


New J State Horticultural Society, 
annual meeting ‘at Atlantic City, Dec, 1-3. 
Maryland, State Horticuitural Society, 
annual we at Hagerstown, Md., 
yam Ne | 

<A Con , annual 

, ‘week of 
Oct. 27th. 

Illinois Horticultural Society, annual 
meeting at Champaign, Ill., Dec. 16-18. 

Iowa State Horticultural Society,. an- 
naul meeting at Des Moines,.Ja:; Dec..9-12. 

Mid-West. Horticultural Exposition at 
the Coliseum, Des Moines; lowa, Nov. 
10-15, --~ 

Virginia State Horticultural Society, an- 
nual at Roanoke, Va., Dee. 3-4. 

Montana Horticultural Society, ann 
meeting,..at.’Missoula, Mont., _January, 


megting at Chestertown, Md., Jan. 6-8. 

Arkansas State Horticultural Society, 
annual meeting, Lafayette, Ark., Dec. 
16-18. 

Tennessee Horticultural Society, annual 
meeting, Nashville, Tenn:, Dec, 9-12. 

Rhode Island Fruit Growers’ Assn., an- , 
nual meeting, at Elks’ Auditorium, Provi- 
dence, R. I; Nov. 10-13. 

National G , annual meeting, at 

Ohio Apple Show, Terminal Auditorium, 
Toledo, O., Dec; 4-12. 

National Farmers’ Exposition, Ter- 
minal Auditorium; Toledo, O., Dec. 4-12. 

Alabama State Horticultural Society, 
annual meeting, at Aburn, Ala, Nov. 12-13; 

American Pomol Society, annual 

at St. Louis, Mo., Dec., 30-81, 

1919, Jan. 1, 1920. 

Vermont State Horticultural Society, 
oo meeting; at Rutland,’ Vt., Nov. 

National Nut Growers’ Assn., aiitiual 
meeting, at Albany, Ga., Oct. 15-17. 

Northern Nut Growers’ Assn., anriual 
meeting, at Albany, Ga.,; Oct. 15-17. 

Ontario . Fruit. Growers’ Assn., annual 
meeting, at Toronto, Nov. 12-14. 

New York State Horticultural 
annual . meeting, .at Rochester, N. 
Jan. 14-16,1920. 


G. H . Coykéndail, General Manager of 





tion, in gnnouncing this year’s price ofa 
little over 14 cents per pound to the grow- 
er, says “The Association has justified its 
existence a hundred times over in the 
priees sent out. today to its members. 

a prune growers could not have.a 
more convincing proof placed before them 
of the ‘value of co-operation.” * For those 





-In a distance of 40 miles in northwest Ar 


kansas, the apples in 4¥ orchards sold 


the trees for enough to pay for the entity. 


farm of which each orchard is only a part. 


<beve's always ad demant for for auallty trait: 


and of course the 


good 
the best 
‘trees are r Fruit Trees” —growa in 


aclimate and soil finely adapted to the | 
ss of strong, vigorous, he em - 


edstock. It’sthe roots that make the 


and no better root systems are to be toved ; 


than we grow here in this Ozark region. 
‘Our Free Bock Gbows: above), tells alot 


wing —82 big pages of infor. J 

ons and descriptions of F 

the oved-and recommended varieties . 
“peaches. 


This is a book unlike any you've sent for. 
A Pennsylvania customer says: 

'Selecte ho beca 

failed vad Find « shaote prvwen te 
gant statement in your ca *A 


Song. ir ours Spaida Bin « 


AdAre: A ctnan i: Seentiin ¢ tm: 


trees—the best trees, to pto- ae 
fruit. Neosho Nurseries.} 


“So = 
% ee 


ma 
< 





Sa Wwon Wonderful He Help to Fruit. © 








Negsho Nu Tseries(0 


Neosho,Missouri 


Address: 10 Bird 8., “Neshe, Me} 





ey, Knows ' 

I make myself hear, after being deaf bor | 

“with pen Artificial Ear Driiins. \ 
7 I wear them day and night. 

bei e Bbetd are perfectly comiorta- 

Y.; ble. Nooneseesthem. Write} 





within. the association, the price of 14 |. % 


it aoe amounts to" more"'than; 4 





sienna’ Ga,, has bis visited by 


manufacturing Company, with a view to 4 
erecting a there ‘for the purpose of 


converting. grapes. inte nen-: 
alcoholic 7a it this # plant is abdcted the 


company will plant. a great: acreage to’ 


ay 


Te y 
. The PopplleAihoenbure bare Company will 
ashing- | 





ie, an have ae aranemen A 
and have to} 
frit packed’ at us “Other | - 
This firm to establish * 





-their.own pean housés over a large area. 
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r October, 1919 wee, 
mywest oF 


Exposition 


s Mid-West Horticultural - Exposi- 

to be held at Des Moines, lowa, 
aber 10-15, is rapidly rounding into 

, The preliminary premium list, 
‘may be had by writing Secretary 

sy Greene, Des Moines, Lowa, carries 
jums on apples in various classes 
ting to $2,000; $1,000 on vegetables; 

i on flowers,,and $1,000 on Boys’ and 
lub: demonstrations and exhibits. 

' position will be housed in the Des 
; Coliseum and those in charge ex- 
wet keen competition and a ‘splendid at- 
uifacturers and disttibutors of 
4 machinery, spraying material, 
ve already shown much interest in 
hcoming exposition. Those who 


not already arranged for: exhibition . 


should write F. J. Wright, care of. 
ssful Farming, Des’ Moines, Iowa, 
irman of the Coricession Committee. 
Memmercial interests should make early 
ervations for space in order to be sure of 
'piting just what they want. 
The annual flower show of Iowa will 
hdp fill the Coliseum with a splendid 
wer exhibit. The time of.year is favor- 
to a splendid showing of flowers, 
nts, etc. 
display of vegetables will include 
| lasses and with the favorable season 
ere will be variety and quality. 
‘fh the junior department there will be 
five exhibits of the Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
ork and demonstrations by teams. 
wen teams of boys and girls will feature 
; preserving; bread baking; syrup 
; potato club demonstrations; 


and serving dried fruits and gar- ° 


ucts. There will be eleven pro- 
‘Sects with a team to demonstrate each one 


ple pruning and spraying club,- 
fganized. at Woodbine, Iowa, will show 
it has been accomplished:along this line 
r. These boys will show approved 
s of cultivating, pruning and 
g apple orchards, and by compari- 
ill show what happens to fruit when 
itis not given proper attention. This team 
fll be one hand to demonstrate their 
bog and it is expected that fruit clubs 
wil be organized another year more fully 
in lowa and other states. , 
Aninteresting program, demonstrations, 
and exhibits will in every way, seek to fea- 
tire Commercial orchard and garden prod- 
licts anid the exposition promises to Be of 
Vital interest not only to producers but to 
consumers as well. 
| Moré explicitly, the purpose of the expo- 
is to show the production and use of 
Mperate zone fruits, nuts, vegetanles, 
rs, with demonstrations on the utili- 
and conservation of fruit and vege- 
‘foods and forest products, 





E RUST OF BERRY PLANTS 
wapberry and blackberry plants” in- 
Eee orange rust are doomed, for no 
2 n found. They should be dug 


nge, colored 


ith. If the plants are dug or 


pulle up before there is any spore dust 
‘ ed, the need for burning is not 





ED BY BROWN TAIL MOTH 


® brown tail moth has extended its 
Mations to the cranherry bogs of 
od, and growers state that great 

has been done this season by the 

heir method is to cut off the tender 

wa shoots, and death of the plant 
ms. It is possible to rid. the bogy of 
by flooding, but much damage is 
‘the bloom by this means 


hoppers have been such a scourge 
ons of California this summer that 

ated more than 1,000,000 to the 
sted some areas. From almond- 
Sections comes the report that im- 
lantities of cheesecloth have been 
Cover and protect the trees. 





he grapes will be used for raisins 
iby the fact i ueat the independ- 
Men are fering growers. of 


$40.00 per ton, which is a. |. 


ce than was ever paid inthe 
ys of the wineries. — 


> 
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* Compare the tree in 


this picture with the 
tree in the lower 
picture. In each, 
both fork and entire 
tree are shown. The 
tree in this picture 
shows health, vigor, 
growth, and produc- 
tiveness — freedom 
from Scale and Blight 
asa result of spray- 


ing with “SOALE- 
mp, °° 


Scalecide Kills Scale 


—even when you are spraying 
primarily for Pear Psylla, Blight 
Canker, Collar and Root Rot 


“CCALECIDE”, as its name implies, eradicates 

Scale—for 15 years it has been the recognized 
spray for this pest, Fortunately, no extra spray- 
ing is necessary. “SCALECIDR” is “‘the com- 
plete dormant spray’’! At one spraying you 
fight Scale, Pear Psylla, Fire Blight, Canker, 
Collar and Root Rot—all at the same time with 
one ‘operation, 


“SCALECIDE” is a tree invigorator—it “makes 
a tree outgrow its'troubles’”’. It is perfectly 
soluble in water (if not don’t use it) and con- 














I 


While this tree was 
actually saved by 
“SCALECIDE”, if it 
had m ‘sprayed 
with “SCALEOIDE” 
several years sooner, 
it would have been as 
big and profitable as 
the tree shown above. 


tains both fungicidal and germicidal properties. 
“SCALECIDE” penetrates! It reaches and de- 
stroys the disease without injuring the delicate 
plant tissues in the slightest. Moreover, “SCALE- 
CIDE” is easy and pleasant to use, and costs 
less to apply. 


“SCALECIDE” has literally saved many orchards 
—and will improve any orchard. If yours is in 
good condition it will make it better; if in bad 
condition it will make it good. . The rest*is up 
to you! A fair trial will never be regretted. 


Send today for copy of our guarantee. Address Dep’t 1] 


B. G: PRATT COMPANY 
Manufacturing. Chemists 


50 Church Street New York City 











COMPLETE DORMANT SP 


THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY _/ 


wy 








THE BEST LINIMENT 


~ “OR PAIN KILLER FOR THE HOMAN BOOBY 
Gombault’s 


Caustic Balsam 


IT HAS NO EQUAL 





—It ts pepe- 
or trating, soot h- 
ing and healing, and 
for ali Old Sores, 
Bruises, or 
Wounds, Felons, Bolle, 
Corns end 

man Bunions. 
CAUSTIC BALSAM has 
no equsl as 

a Liniment. 


Ye 


Cornhill, Tex.—‘One bottle Caustic 
my theumstism more good ne 


Goctor’e bilis.” 
Price $1.75 pe 








Reliable Remedy 
for 
Sore Throat 
Chest Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Sore Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 


JaliStiffJoints 








Balsam 
$120.00 
0 A. Bi 


r bottle. Sold by d 
by us express prepaid. Write for Booklet 
LAWRENCE-WILLIA' 


MS COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 








Bh tr 2 





RUNING Fcent- 
WATER a day! 


HE Deming Marvel System No. .2085 gives 
your home all the advantages of a city water 
system, for less than a cent a day. Operated by 
electrical power, it works automatically and 
needs nojattention. This new system brings 
you drinking water, fresh, cold and 
sparkling, direct from source of supply 


(not warm tank-stored water). 
_ Built also for operation by gas or gasoline engine 


“ SEND FOR WATER SUPPLY BOOKLET 


THE DEMING CO., 928 Depot St., Salem; Ohio 


j WATER 
SYSTEMS 











Kindly mention American F. ruit Grower Whén writing to advertisers 
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Canciete Farm Buildings 


Atlas Cement offers you the highest quality, the most adaptable and most economical farm 
building material. Structures built with Atlas Cement are permanent, fireproof, weather- 


pea oA painting or repairs. 


, for our book, “Concrete on the 


Hogs 

Better housing and healthier 
living conditions result in bet- 
terhogs. Concrete hog houses 
are easily cleaned and help 
keep out rats and vermin. 
Concrete feeding floors assure 
cleaner, weight-producing feed 
without waste. Concrete hog 
wallows are easily kept-sup- 
plied with fresh water and 
help to produce fatter, money- 
making hogs. 








Write our nearest office, using the cou- 
Farm,” which tells you how to build them. 


A Concrete Barn 


For the proper and must, com- 
plete protection of live stock 
and their feed there is nothing 
superior from the standpoint 


_of either utility or economy: 


Concrete Barn Construction is 
quick and furnishes a building 
warm in winter and cool in 
summer, oe oe ee re 
is the last cost. 


“The Standard by ‘which all other makes aie measured” 
The Atlas. Portland Cement Company 


NEW YORK Boston Philadelphia Savannah Dayton Minneapolis Des Moines St.Louis CHICAGO 


| Australian — 








The Atlas Portland Cement Company 
(Address the Atlas Office nearest you) 
Please send me a copy of ‘Concrete On The Farm’’ 
without cost or obligation. 


























Sell More Nursery Stock 
Let us help you stimulate interest in nursery stock by placing before your client the pleasure, 


profit and many advantages of larger planting of fruits, berries and all kinds of nursery stock. 


Increase your present and broaden your future market among 
them by interesting them in the American Fruit Grower. 


They need the American Fruit Grower because of its many helpful and instructive articles 
and if they are not already a subscriber they should be. 


Get their subscriptions. We will pay you liberally. Write for full particulars to 


American Fruit Grower 


‘Chicago ve 3 
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‘she 
Laudible Effort i in “Tas anil 
Asserting that the day at ndix 
ism is past,” and that ‘fruit 8, 
competition ‘with. the world, cy the ‘ 
ers of Tasmania have forte 
orthern Tasmanian Protective Ag 
tion, which is not a trading asgog 
but one “for the purpose of am ting. 
, and developing ‘the 
ests of the. fruit ind and th 
growers in Northern Tasmania.”*' © 7 
According to “The Fruit World, ) 
bourne, Australia, the activities ‘of'th 
sociation will cover a very wide field tal 
up many matters vital to the fruitg 
presenting his case to the governme nt. i 
aiding him in securing favorable r hay 
and water freight, cold storages, « 
problems affecting the distribution at 
marketing of fruit. Best cultural, f 
and advertising methods will also 5 
care of this association, which looks t y . 
future when it shall join with the 4 
lian States for the development and 
tection of fruit growers. 


* . = Where We Lead Australia 


“The Fruit World” comments 
gret upon the fact that while “Ame 
are coming, and have been coming te 
tralia for args investigating our pari 
ic, beneficial insects, taking them } 
home and actually reaping rich f 
from their introduction, we cz aly 
and see America taking bountiful b 
from our beneficial insects, to tea 
lesson we should have learned long t 


Se 


| A’plea is made that the small sum ni 


sary for building an insectarium and bm 
ing and studying insects, be expend 


} thisimportant matter. 


Rousing Interest in Packing 
oe the January meeting of the 
Fruit Growers’ Central Association, 
ese pl dap Rage ag Beall 
anadian cases made in order to test § i 
ip comparison with the generally @ 
dump case during the coming apple ss on, 
A strong appeal was made for the « 
of the Canadian ease to supe ced 
dump case. ‘The Fruit World” is 
trated with a ee of them 
red packed: C 


is earnestly seeki tor 
he arket. § 
pare eo, 
ment of'a re: atative in South & 


to open up the market for Tasmanian re 4 
thought that a standardized 
difficulty i 


Labor shortage is no worse in the U 
States than elsewhere, indeed rather bet 
when we read what one plantation t 
to suffer in this Poe Says The 
African Fruit Grower: ‘‘It is a sing 
characteristic of the pine plant (pineapp 
that it attracts apparently a larger 8 

of moisture than it actually 
The soil is always damp around the pla 
and, as can be imagined, here the 
thrive yu peace ny N othing aff 
bearing of the plant sooner than see 
sory ower im Estate h has been a keen sue 
ferer ugh shortage of labor. It wasne 
uncommon thing for them to emp 
largely in weeding, 300 and 400 hané 
cently the utmost they could procure. 
40. The pine production over many @ 
ments is going to suffer for one or two 
sons. 
company employ. day labor, 
high wa: Moke: their men considé : 
yet the in ndent native comes Of! 
sents himseli just as the mood tm 
If his own patch of mealies at home 
attention—he remains at home—une 
rod of — his own lands, but ™ 
often just to ee his wives, 


Eradicating Citrus Cul 43 
The citrus growers of South Af 
concerned for the fate of their 5,000 
trees if the authorities fail to gram 
rata needed to 





n the Orchard Home!{— 


by £. N Cable 


lectricity Makes F arms Sell 


geaders are invited to write us about 
pertaining to electri¢ service as it 
to the country home. Let us have 
r tions on any phase of this subject. 
E. N. Cable, erican Fruit Grower, 


ENTERED the office of my friend, a 
_ gray haired business man in a middle- 
"& western town, just as a young man 
d out. 

y friend motioned me to a chair and 
smiling after his. departing visitor 
fil a wpe aga ston elevator bore 
out of sigh Then he turned back 
id dropped into a chair with a little sigh. 
' “He’s sold the farm he had bought of 
me and he has just settled up. If you’ve 
any slow-moving farm property you 
tosell,’’ he went on, “just get electric 

ghts for it and it’ll sell like a hot cake, 


other man mentioned, he put in electricity, 
for light and power, employing also, a 
small direct-connected electric plant. 
Within a year he had sold the place for two 
hundred fifty dollars per acre, a clean gain 
of several thousand dollars on the deal. 
It is obvious that electricity in the farm 
home adds tremendously to the value of 
the property, and, while this is not meant 
as an unqualified recommendation to 
everyone with a farm for sale to first pro- 
vide it with electricity, it might not be 
such bad advice after all. 
The point is that electricity in the home 
py eae comfort, service and the quality 
f living that appeals to most of us whether 
an always recognize it or not. It’ would 
seem that the farm owner would be justi- 
fied in equipping his farm home with 


oo ae 


a a 


< ‘i. 
seas? BR 


Hectrie Lights and Elestsie Fans Make a Porch Comfortable on Hot Summer Days and Evenings 


© gen months ago I sold that farm 
Bane Young man for eleven. thousand 

d him the stock and imple- 

ments oul went with it for one thousand 
it or twelve thousand dollars total. 
Well, he went to work, fixing up a little 

her and there but the most noticeable 
bvement he made was to put in a 

hg plant, a little electric ¢oncern that 

up his house and barn with elec- 

y, ran a lot of the household machin- 

3 h motors and pumped the water.. 
He] good a ob of wiring and nice fix- 
es and with these and the new bathroom 

_ id a few similar features his home looked 
. iS Brace any moderate, modern home 

8 any city in the land. 


Eight Thousand Dollars Profit | 


p male a short story shorter, oe 
iced the place the other day at six 
hd to a man looking for a farm, he 
d it, and four thousand for his stock 
implements which had grown to that 
in a year and a half, or twenty 
d dollars altogether. 
asked the young man how he was 
sell at.such an advance. He said, 
nth ¢ chief thing was that I had electricity 
+ house and barn, the lights and so on. 
¢ ave bought other farms around 
er as good as mine in most every 
¥. But mine had electricity and he 
int withstand that!’ 


Electricity Makes Farms Sell 


ong incident happened in Southern 

but as my friend finished I was re- 

a similar occurrence of some 

8 ago, this time out in Central Iowa: 

&man had a 100-acre farm which he 

80iding at one hundred and foe nf 
Per acre. There were no 

ig to stay on the farm he made a 

or improvements and, like the 


electricity and its kindred features of 
modern comfort and labor saving, against 
the possibility of an advantageous sale. 


Home Is More Desirable 


Then, if, when the improvements are 
completed and the farm home lighted up 
with electricity, then if the farmer and his 
family shall decide that they won’t sell, 
but will just live on there and e njoy it 
‘themselves, so much the better, They’ll 
“ns happier there in a modern, electrically 

uipped farm home than they will any- 

ere else. And it is better to find that 
out before the old home is sold than after. 
It costs money to gratify the taste for life 
on the farm nowadays. The writer knows 
personally of instances whéfte from $2,000 
to $8,000 were paid by — owners to. 
recover farms once sold with the impres- 
sion that the owners wanted nothing in the 
world so much as to get away and forget 
the old home and its surroundings. 

There might have been just cause for 
such impressions once upon a time. But 
now, when it is so easy to have the modern 
conveniences, the little refinements of life, 
there is getting to be less excuse for being 
dissatisfied with ey life than ever 
before. So fix up the farm home, sure! 
Have electric lights, electric motors, run- 
ning water, heating plants, all the features 
that you are apt to envy the folks in town. 
But don’t sell the farm that you have so 
equip unless you are very, very sure 
it is the thing yor ought to do. 

Something ike this had been running 
penn Boy my  riend’ * mind I guess, for he 
remarked just then, ‘‘ Well, now that he’s 
got t his gre ds I wonder what he'll do. 

bably look around for another farm 
and find all the desirable ones higher priced 
than the one he sold.” 

AndI that that was what he prob- 
ably would do. 

















San Jose Scale 


Pear Psylla 


Fruits 
Peach Leaf Curl 


Simple, Sure and Safe. 


Sulco-Dept. A 


Red Orange Scale 
Cottony Cushion Scale 


In Line F or F all Schatioe 


Clusters of Aphis Eggs 
Rust Mite of Citrus Fruits 


Hang Over Fungus Spores of Brown 
Rot of Peach and other Stone 


Apple Scab and Apple Canker 


You Can and Will Control the Above 
Named Insects and Destroy the Fungus 
Spores by the Judicious Use of 


SULPHUR — FISH OIL — CARBOLIC COMPOUND 


SULCO V. B. 


A Combined Contact Insecticide and Fungicide 
of Known Reliability 


Right in Principle and Price. 
From Your Dealer or Direct—Go to Your Dealer First. 
Who’s Your Dealer? Booklet Free. 


ADDRESS:— 


COOK & SWAN CO., Inc. 


(Established 1862) 
148 Front Street 
BOSTON OFFICE: 141 Milk Street—GEO. H. FRAZIER, Mgr. 


New York, NY. U.S.A 





We Also Make STANDARD FISH OIL SOAP 
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Commercial Size p.tps.e Evaporator 


for Fruit Growers, Farmers and Evaporators. 


Sold under guarantee. For further information, address i 


HOME EVAPORATOR CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


+ 837 





BEEMAN 


One Horse Tractor 


Does 1 horse work at 4 horse 
cost. Successfully operated 
by unskilled labor. Thou- 
sands of pleased users. 
Does not pack ground. 
Turns sharp corners, 
goes close to 
fences. 


Useful the 























INVEST TODAY 


IN THE THIRD 


RED CROSS ROLL CALL 


It pays conscience the biggest 
dividend on Americanism! 
Capital required—Your dollar, 
your heart, your hand, as one of 
the Million Volunteers from No- 
vember second to eleventh (Armi- 
stice Day) inclusive. 

Twenty Million members ‘are to 
be enrolled to make possible the 
completion of the great task 
abroad and the execution of one 
as great at home. 

Enlist now for service with your 
loca] Chapter. 


DUTY CONFRONTS -YOU. 
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| Are Equipment on All 
Fairbanks -Morse’Z” Engines 


IRBANKS-MORSE famous “Z” kerosene engines for the 
farm are now equipped with Champion Dependable Spark 


Plugs. 


These sturdy, economical engines are making work easier 
for more than 250,000 farmers. Ranging in size from 114 horse- 
wer to 15 horsepower, they are adapted to countless power 
jobs. They run cream separators, milking machines and 
washers. They operate electric light plants and water systems. 
There is hardly a power need that is not met fully and capably 
by one of the reliable Fairbanks-Morse “Z”’ kerosene engines. 


Fairbanks Morse “Z” engines hold an enviable reputation 
for performance, economy and quality. The choice of Cham- 
per Dependable Spark ‘Plugs as standard equipment for this 
ine of engines, means still another important step in insuring 
their satisfactory operation under all conditions. 


Champion Dependable Spark Plugs have proved their worth 
in all weather and in all climates on every typeof internal com- 
bustion engine. Their adoption by Fairbanks-Morse is but 
one more proof of the high esteem in which they are held. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 














Sun Kissed Albemarle 














Come to Albemarle County, Virginia, on the 


Eastern slope of the Blue Ridge Mountains, I se 4» i> 4 
HO alt. Bic 


Piedmont Section. Good enough for Jeffer- goer e 
son—Why not You? Home of the famous yak 

Winesap and Albemarle Pippin apples. 
Excellent schools, including the University 
of Virginia. Two trunk line Railroads. 


You will like it in Albemarle. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Chamber of Commerce. 
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Charlottesville, Va... ges SS 
: . : FOR EVERY PURPOSE 











Green’s Walks and Tal 


Continued from pagel1O 
— ae St ~ Banana apr 
not of good quality. No variety of 
or other fruits yields the same grade 
fruit in different years. The seasons van 
some favorable and some unfavorable, ay 
en in fine specimens varies acehra. 
ingly. ae 
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NATIONAL GRAPE GROWERS 


The National Grape Growers’ As 
tion, on ap 7 26th, was 8 ape at th 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, O. Dey 
gates from New York, Iowa and Ohio we 
present and showed great enthusiasm. Th, 
first object of the association is to unites 
individual | grape growers into local orgas 
izations and have these locals unite wi 
the national organization. 

These representatives, when assem 
shall be called the Congress _ of 
Growers. No person interested in the 
ing of grapes can be a representative tg 
congress. Any fruit growing associ: 
having grape growers enrolled am 
membership, is, thereby, eligible to m 
bership in- this national organization, 

Tem Officers, elected to hold 
until the first meeting of the congress 
held and the permanent. officers elec 
oe Yr agentes Pie W. Johnson, 

., and secretary, W. 
ville, O. 

Every grape grower and every ass 
tion of grape growers in the nati 
earnestly invited to communicate with 
chairman expressing their opinion of 
need of a national association. To ¢h 
who have no local association, a const 
tion will be sent and they will be assist 
form an association at the earliest oppon 
tunity. 

TRACTOR PLOWING IN MUCK: 

By Alvah H. Pulver, New York” 


The owner of the tractor here sh 
desired an-arrangement whereby he oo) 
work muck soil, which ager the s 
est farm land in use. e weight of 
tractor was too much for the peat landj 
so he set about to devise means of obi 
ing extra traction. The result, which’ 
a combination garage and blacksmi' 














is shown in the picture. Each wheel 
fitted with a supplementary extel 
giving practically double contact with’ 
soil. It was first planned to. add two 
‘bands to each wheel but on trial it W 
found that with but one the machine 
well without cutting in. 

With this heavy tractor the operat 
now finds that he can easily work his 
acres of muck, doing all the work that 
lighter tractors do on such soil and 
that is beyond their capacity. 


THE CIRCUS OF YESTERDAY 
In the days I carried water to the thinsiy 
elephants 
Or wormed a surreptitious way beneath 
circus tents, J 
It seems to me the camels were a taller 


than now; ¥ 
The lions’ fretted roaring was more té 





ade, It . 
Was very much superior to what you gt 


At any circuses today—in short, I’m# 


to say ; 
The circus of my boyhood was much bé : 
' than today. FE 





The Yakima Fruit Growers’ Associan®! 
will this. year d $25,000 in advertiam 
Big Y box apples to consumers. Full pat 
ads will be used in the current magaaie 
F. P. Clark, sales manager, claims % 
this will greatly stimulate the apple 
dustry all the way through and will mi 
the fruit per apple much cheaper 10F 
consumer. _ ag 


a 





troy Tent 
sl Caterpillars 
: by Alvah H. Pulver, New York 


Tetent caterpillar does not offer a diffi- 
jroblem to the orchardist who ad- 
ato the modern spraying schedule. In 
“in aregularly sprayed orchard there is 
little chance for the caterpillar to get 
“othold. However, if once allowed to 
Wie infest a tree, nothing short of entire 
on will stop their work. The miller 
eggs during the fall in the tops of 

, making a small band around the 

h the appearance of a small honey- 
With the advent of warm weather 
hatch into worms, which crawl 

e twigs until a crotch.is reached 
they commence to spin a tent, their 

of sustenance being the foliage of 


n the nests are discovered they 

iid be immediately destroyed, either 
vine brush or by a torch, the latter being 
isbetter way in reaching nests near the 
stops. An asbestos torch will do or one 
rhe made by attaching old rags to a 
le, soaking the torch in kerosene. As 
pas possible all nests should be removed 





iy; 


Heavy Infestation of Tent Caterpillars on Neg- 


Without aid of torch as fire may work 
damage to the tree, though in most cases it 
iil be necessary to use it to cover the 
horoughly. 
An Early Spray Effective 
Next winter it. will be well to hunt up 
t Saga’ and thus avoid any extra 
1 rin the year. When it is neces- 
sary to give a special spray for the cater- 
pillars, the one recommended consists of 
two pounds of arsenate of lead in 50 gallons 
Water added to the spray before the 
bloom. Generally, orchards sprayed with 
asenicals in the spring for the codlin 
, cankerworm or similar insects, will 
bekept practically free of the pest. Per- 
haps the greatest annoyance from this 
ted will come from isolated trees in the 
me garden or in small orchards that do 
Mot Teceive the care of commercial orchards. 
tt will pay well in the small gatden 
mard of a few trees to adopt militant 
ost the caterpillar, as without 
his he make annual visitations, each 
fe destructive, until the tree’s vitality 
to the point of non-production. 
orchardist and small grower should 
a thorough-going spraying schedule, 
ne will not only control the cater- 
but such serious pests as the codling 
and various bed and leaf-feeding 


% this work any of the arsenical in- 
uss are recommended, as paris green, 


ng 


Fur > Steen, arsenate of lead, etc. The 
ip are used at the rate of one pound 
ea 2 200 gallons of water, and the last 
me of two pounds to 50 gallons of 
Teo, It is well to add the milk of the 
d getained by slaking two or three 
Gite oe One lime to neutralize any 
ohne ence of the arsenical on the foliage. 
ably the poisons should be used in 
ae-sulphur wash or bordeaux, thus 
.2 combination treatment for in- 

4 itungous diseases. 


fruit packing plant and training 
vt be estab’ shortly at Mar- 
 W. Va., at an expense of $25,000. 
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You Can Always Keep 
an Avery Tractor New 


VERY Tractors really never get old. 
service, you can always make them new again. 


Even after years of 


The Avery 


is the only tractor with which this can be done. 


Avery design is the reason why. You know 
the cylinder walls of a tractor motor get 
the hardest wear of any part. In the Avery 
**Draft-Horse’’ Tractor Motor the inner 
cylinder walls are renewable. Think what 
this means. They are cast separately from 
the main cylinder. Result: three big ad- 
vantages, ‘They are made of harder mate- 
rial to withstand the wear; they can be 
turned from time to time to equalize any 
wear that may take place; and they can be 
replaced at small expense when worn. No 
need to buy complete new cylinders; no 


need to tear the motor down completely, ~ 


haul it to a repair shop, rebore the cylin- 
ders and turn up oversized pistotis, etc. 
All this trouble and expense is eliminated 
in the Avery by having removable walls 
which, whenever needed, cost but a few 
dollars and are easy to renew. 


Always Ready for the Job 


In Avery Tractors all easily broken parts 
are eliminated, all main parts last indefi- 
nitély and all wearing parts are adjustable 
or renewable. Every adjustment, repair or 

replacement can be done on the 


farm, It’s so simple most Avery owners are 
their own service men, They save time, 
money and depreciation on their invest- 
ment. And what’s more, they have a ma- 
chine that’s always on the job. 


Other Exclusive Features 


Averys are the tractors with the ‘‘Draft- 


‘ Horse’? Motor, Direct-Drive Transmission, 


Kerosene Gasifiers, Valves-in-Head, Two- 
Bearing Practically Unbreakable Crank- 
shafts, Round Radiators, etc. Sold at pop- 
ular prices, including complete equipment 
such as cab, seat, platform, fenders, etc, 


Write for Avery Catalog 
showing a size Avery Tractor for every size 
farm. Sizes: 8-16 H. P., 12-25 H. P., 14-28 
H. P., 18-36 H. P., 25-50 H. P., 40-80 H. P., a 
special 5-10 H. P. for light work, the Avery 
Motor Cultivator, and Plows and Separators 
to fit any size tractor. ; 

Also ask for special interesting Tractor Hitch 
Book—explains how to motorize your 
work, See sample machines at your néarest 
Avery dealer. 


AVERY COMPANY, 8842 Iowa Street, Peoria, Ill. 


Motor Farming, Threshing 


and Road Building 


Machinery 


Noe 
| 
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Avery Adjustable Box 
One at each end of the two- 
bearing crankshaft. Quickly 
adjustable with an ordinary 
socket wrench, 


Avery Renewable 
Cylinder Wall 


Can be turned from time to 
time to equalize wear and re- 

with a new one when 
necessary. Keeps your motor 
from ‘getting old.” 


Showing “Draft-Horse” Pet 
fected pposed Motor and 
Direct-Drive” Sliding Frame 
Transmission, 
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Kindly agate Aericon Fruit Grower when ing 
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A New Way 


to Haul on the Farm 


When you buy a truck for your 


cory 


t 
meet 


th 


pred fo ben ear 
every con- 


as. Spaced ang asa 


e purpose. 
FARMER'S 


Provides a stock body that will handle 


t 
in 


box, a basket or 


aL cena pene 


fo 
yreck. ou can 


Write for particulare—Tell ue 
make and seize of truck and your 


dealer’s name. No 


The Highland Body Manufacturing 


1022 Elmwood Ave. 6 


Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





You Buyers of 3% Inch Tires 


A tht se over half the tire buyers of the world. You deserve special 
Your volume of demand calls for the biggest value. 


By saving from 10% to 30% on every factory 
operation, you get this tire at a price that some 
pay even for the “off brand” kinds. 
non-skid, $18; 32x3'2, non-skid, $21. 


You get a 6,000 mile adjustment basis, and 
you get it from Firestone—always in the front 
in value-giving and now years ahead of the 
field. Any one of the 42,000 dealers who bank 
on Firestone quality will put these money- 
saving tires on your car. 


Most Miles per Doliar 


reston ae 


Your 


const ation. 


Recognizing this, Firestone has built a special 
$7,000,000 factory for you, designed special 
machinery for your tire and special looms to 
weave your fabric. 


And this factory is operated by an organization 
devoted entirely to your requirements. The 
methods and machinery leave no room for 
errors or flaws. Result: This special molded 
tire is the nearest thing to a perfect tire that 
engineering can give you. . 


re 


30x3*, 





Grow Wheat in Western Canada 


One Crop Often Pays for the Land 


Sealine and Stock R Raising.= 


extern Canniincticre lend atsuch low figures, the high 
encanta hogs will remain. 


on improvements), 
as to location of hor ser Page wren “Denaed literature, 
etc., apply to Supt. of ineesigration, ves 4 Can., oF 

J. M. MacLa hian, George A 
215 Trac. Term’! Bidg. 123 eases St. 
“Indianapolis, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis, 
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Farm Lands 
Low Prices 
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Brick Roads 
By H. J. Kuehling 


In placing the brick on the g 
should ‘be laid vertical. In other 
so that their face will be paralig. 
the grade of the’ street. They 
be laid in straight lines across thé, 
way in close contact with each | 
except that in intersections soy ne 
method may be used to fit the two lig 
gether. Bricks in adjoining rows g 
laid-so as to break joints evenly hy 
break in the joint should never be leg 
two ifiches. Pieces of brick should; 
used in any pee excepting at cru 
near car rails or other foreign gy 
the street. 

All bricks should be dctveral 
setters from the piles along the x 
means of clamps and no wheeling of, 
barrows over the laid brick should 
mitted. All sorting and culling, if p 
should be done before the bricks ¢ 
to the deer ig Segoe Only bricks of 
width should be laid in any one coug 
the maximum width of joints shouldagis 
greater than one-half inch. 

After the bricks are laid iene end joing. 
shall be made close by wedgi ith ay 
iron-band applied at each ret of f theo cote 
near the curbs. At intervals of ot |e 
than ten courses the bricks s 
closed up and the courses straighter 
til the maximum variation from ‘the ¢ : 
line across the road does not excead§ 


Grading the Road for a Brick Pavemsl 


inches. All high or low brick, or # 
overburned brick, should be removel 
replaced with . standard brick 
they are noticed. 
Rolling the Pavement — 
After the bricks have been laidi 
a t clean of any foreign mattertiy 
ready to be rolled. A self-propell 
roller weighing from three to five ton 
commonly used for this purpose, — 
brick near the curb line, if there is am, 
is generally hand-tam before therol : 
yom onanga The roller then comments” 
near one edge of the road and 


"parallel to the road at a slow s 


ually works its way across t 
towards the center. m2 
the center is reached the 
should be taken to the opposite side ohm 
road and worked from there toward @ 
center. After the first rolling the 
the roller may be increased som 
increase the speed of the job. 
road has been rolled longitudinally’ 
should be rolled at an angle of 45 d 
with the center in both diagonal di 
After the rolling the pavement sht 
thoroughly sprinkled, and this is espe 
true if a sand-cement filler has been 
as enough moisture must be permit 
reach this cushion to set the cement, ™ 
matter what type of eushion has been @& 
a9, water should be applied to pr 
rick from absorbing the 
from the grout filler if such is used, 


Fillers for Brick Roads 


There are two kinds of filler in use4 
present time for brick pavements, 
gineers differ very decidedly on 
these is the better. 

One consists of a very rich ¢ 
posed of one part cement and onef 
fine sand, and the other consists ¢ of b 
which may be either a pitch or 2 2 

One writer has very well cov ed | 
ground when he says the adv: 
using cement grout filler may be § 
up as follows: 

Advantages of Cement. aM 
ian It waterproofs the joints, ound 
surface water from reaching thef 

2. It adds stré to the pave 
distributing traffic loads over 4 * " 





be 


‘is cheap in first cost and the main- 

e cost is very low. 

s long as it fills the joints and re- 
mgs it protects the edges of the 
fi rom being broken or chipped, thus 

sing the service and life of the brick. 
eS ken a clean sanitary surface, and 
sil kept clean. 
_- Drawbacks of Cement 
disadvantages of grout as a filler for 


be itemized as follows: 
) busy streets it is difficult and often 


¢ ble to keep traffic off the completed 
ae at Jong enough for the grout to be- 


4 


it is difficult to make openings in the 
mer , and more difficult to repair 
erly and protect them from 


rthe ten days necessary for the | 


“4 xy of the grout. 


, Ce ment makes a slick pavement and 


; be used on heavy grades for traffic 


op with a grooved or hillside brick. 


‘Cement grout brick pavement laid on 


iain sand bed is more noisy than where 


minous filler is used. 
Moho cement grout binds the indi- 


al bricks into a rigid solid slab, subject 


e strains of expansion and contraction, 


ich may shatter brick of a weak internal 


or cause unslightly cracks to ap- 


6. The cement grout is very difficult to 
mix, place and cure, and requires 
ful hdndling and rigid supervision. 
1, Once placed it is difficult to corvect or 
ir defective grout filler. 


, Advantages of Bituminous 
mn the other hand the advantages of a 
inous filler may be enumerated as 


Traffic may be turned on the pave- 
it as soon as the filler is in place, thus 
the street a minimum length of 


E Plumbing and other openings in the 


st can more reasonably be made and 
red than with a cement grout filler. 


§, It is easier on horses’ feet and the 
joint gives a good foothold on all 


i /4, It can be easily and successfully 


ck of blows, and’ allows 
ot in the position of the brick to care for 


pulated on the street and there is no 
2 of protection after it is in place, 


; the at ndant possibility of damage 
‘It makes practically a holecines pave- 


or premature 


All troubles from expansion and con- 


on are done away with. 

It forms an elastic cushion all around 
of the bricks, protecting them from 
ight adjust- 


e or settlement of the sand bed. 
It provides a flexible waterproof joint 


lich is easily maintained. 


Drawbacks of Bituminous 


» disadvantages of bituminous filler 
summarized as follows: 
is more expensive in first cost and 
more maintenance ‘than a good 
rout filler. 
horse and steel tire traffic it 
wear as well of protect the edges 


é from chi 
At does not distri Set te sete devin 


bat an area, and consequently does not 
® as strong a pavement as cement 


I is not as agp cleaned and makes 
or less dirty surface the first ‘year 
pein; placed. 
2 bitumen will pack down and 
) the joints. 





} Garfield Farming Corporation re-" 


purchased a a bearing vineyard of 
8, near Parlier, Cal., for $1,000 
This corporation is said to be 

d in the-interest of Japanese. 


\ has been supplied with agricul- 
es by the United States Depart- 

These movies depict 
road building 





ture. 


; farm and Ted practices 


* 
tural . civilization cannot be 
Say eager Every farmer 
ire to own rg iy farm and 
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Wallis Value Has Been Proved 
By Thousands of Experienced Farmers 


HE Wallis Tractor was designed by Wallis Engineers 12 years 

ago. From the date of its first introduction it enjoyed un- 

equaled popularity. Its fame has spread rapidly until today 
it is known everywhere as “America’s Foremost Tractor.” 

The man who buys a Wallis is assured of owning a tractor that has 
been tested and proved in actual service under every condition of soil 

and weather on thousands of farms and orchards in every section of 
the United States. 

Its moderate size, ease of handling, and short turning radius 
make it especially adapted to orchard work. One of the largest pear 
orchards in the world has used a fleet of Wallis Tractors for years 
with uncommon success. 


Mechanically Supreme‘ 

As an illustration, the Wallis frame is made of 3/16-inch steel, boiler 
plate rolled into ‘‘U hs U” shape. This is the lightest, yet strongest, con- 
struction in mechanics. This design does away with all beams, braces 
and counter-braces and therefore eliminates a lot of unnecessary 
dead weight. 

Pound for a Wallis i is the most economical and powerful of 
all tractors, The. Wallis 4-cylinder, valve-in-head motor, Wallis unit 

ower-plant, enclosed gears running in oil (first used by Wallis) and 

igh-grade materials make possible the delivery of 74% of usable 
power at the drawbar. And that is the power you pay for. 

Friction is reduced to an absolute minimum by the use of Hyatt 
and Timken bs gtaal Gears are of heat-treated, cut steel, avoiding 


costly repair bills. 


Abundant Power 


The Wallis has, therefore, a big reserve of power to meet difficult 
conditions and emergency jobs. Every fruit-grower realizes the 
necessity and advantages of a tractor which can furnish plenty of 
power for all kinds of field and belt work. 

In selecting a Wallis you are thus assured of more than ample 
power for plowing, discing, harrowing and reaping, and you also 
secure a complete farm power-plant. 


Bankers Recommend the Wallis 


Your banker will tell you that it is economy to buy the best tractor. 

The Wallis, America’s Foremost Tractor—judged by durability, 
steady work and freedom from. repair-cost—is the lowest-priced 
tractor on the market today. 


Calalog Sent on Request 


Write for Wallis catalog and name of nearest dealer. Prove for 
yourself that the Wallis, America’s Foremost Tractor, is the most 
economical tractor you can buy, and the one that will surely solve 
your farm problems. , 


Big Demand for Wallis 


If you would enjoy the profits of using a Wallis in your orchard, 
you must act quickly. Therefore, do not delay. writing us at once— 
or call on the nearest Wallis dealer. 


J. I. CASE PLOW WORKS COMPANY Dept. T19 RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 


BRANCHES IN 


Minneapolis, Minn. Ranese ¢ City, Mo... Omaha, Nebr. St. Louis, Mo. 
Toe Cena Fairbanks-Morse Company, Ltd., Winni 
Eh eer Boston, New 


Morse & ee Inc., 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Sacramento, California, Distributor for California, 5 

, Saskatoon and 

fork and Baltimore, Distributors for Eastern States. 


pecanpels ) Ind. * Denver, Colo, Dallas, Texas, 
hag oem and Northern Idaho. 


‘ors for Western 


Distributors Everywhere 











of the American Fruit Grower. 





will be $1 00 for one year. 


Owing to the zone postage bill and the tremendous in- 
crease during the last year in the cost of paper, materials 
and labor, the American vant Grower—rather than lower 
its standard in the slightest degree—is compelled to raise 
its subscription price. 

The American Fruit Grower will pay for itself if you 
allow it to help you. In every issue you will find some- 
thing of practical value. 

It-is necessary.to have more than a local knowledge of the 
fruit indust: The best way to get this is by reading the 
American ruit Grower articles and advertising. ey 
tell you what is necessary and good. . 

The American Fruit Grower gives you, first hand, all the judg- 
ment, experience, and skill of a great staff of ‘fruit Ss, 
who know the fruit industry from ‘‘apples to av oes.’ 
They give you reliable, advance, money saving information. 








The Wisdom of Subscribing NOW! 


You don’t heed a percentage table to figure out what the American Fruit Grower 
at the present half-price rate—$1.00 for two years—and at the price it will be very 
soon—$1.00 for only one year—means to your pocket book. y 

It means, if dollars and cents, that if you subscribe now, at the old rate, you will get 
double the value of your money. For $1.00 sent now will bring 24 issues (2 years) 


This special offer is being held open only for a very limited time; then subscriptions 





Did you take advantage of our special offer last 
month? If not, save $1.00 by subscribing NOW! 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail the Coupon 
and $1.00 to us NOW! 


This Coupon and $1.00 nd $1.00 will Save you $1.00 | 








AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, State-Lake Bldg., Chicago 


Please enter my subscription for two years at the 
Special Half-Price rate. I enclose $1.00 (bill, check, 
money or express order). 

















pes. was | New departments. New writers. New ideas. These wili 
continue to make the American Fruit Grower the last word in 
practical, constructive fruit-growing information. 





18 cents a package 


Camela are sold in scien- 


of 20 cigarettes; or ten 
packages (200 cigarettes) 
ina glassine-paper-covered 
carton. We strongly recom- 
mend this carton. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 
send us $1.80 and we will 

ward you acarton direct. 


What you pay out your 
good money for is ciga- 
rette satisfaction—and, 
my, how you do get it 
in every puff of Camels! 


XPERTLY blended choice Turkish and choice 

Domestic tobaccos in Camel cigarettes free 

them from any unpleasant cigaretty aftertaste or 
unpleasant cigaretty odor. 


Camels win instant and permanent success with 
smokers because the blend brings out to the limit 
the refreshing flavor and delightful mellow-mild- 
ness of the tobaccos yet retaining the desirable 


“body.” 


Camels are simply a quality revelation! 


You may smoke them without tiring your taste! 


For your own satisfaction compare Camels 
with any cigarette in the world at any price. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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KEROSENE 
stone ony BURNER 


Stove a Gas Stove 
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and Dwarf 
50, 000 FRUI ES | Fruite— 
Thousands 
of Berri 
| gums. Strawberries, Roses, Shrubs, Ornamen 
Trees 
Fall is the best time to plant all kinds of fruit treés. 
Send for Free Illustrated Catalog Today 
THE HOME NURSERIES, Inc. 
The Home of Good Trees 
Dansville, N. ¥. 








HERE’S YOUR CHANCE 
5 eatery 
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Lo ages make, Ga 

Water Supply 

Write AERMOTOR CO. 2500 Twelfth $t., Chicago 


The classified columns of the Ameri-|* 
can Fruit Grower bring big results 





Commercial Value 
of Nut Growing 


By W. C, Deming 
Questions about nut growing will be gladly 


answered in these columns, or by a perso 
letter if a two-cent stamp 7 enclosed with 
the inquiry. Address Dr. w. GC Deming, 


American Fruit Grower, Chicago. 


OME very important questions have 
been asked by Mr. Albert E. Day: of 
Ohio which I should like to answer at 

this time as clearly and as frankly as I can. 

Mr. Day says that he believes in the 
theory of nut culture but has not consid- 
ered nuts commercially because he thinks 
that he would not get as much profit from 
them as ‘ie does from the apples that he is 
now growing and that he would have to 
wait longer for the profits. 

Mr. Day is right. He should stick to his 
apples. Apples, properly cared for by 
methods that have been long tired out and 
can be exactly stated, are a sure profit. 
But nut growing in the northeastern 


.| United States has not been long tried out 


and éxact rules for profitable commerical 
returns cannot yet be given. This is not 
true for the walnut and almond industries 
of California, nor for the pecan growing 
states in the south, for both of which exact 
directions as to methods, and pretty close 
estimates as to profits can be made. But 
we are not yet ready to advise people in 
other parts of the union to make extensive 
ventures in nut growing simply because it 
has not yet been done successfully, from a 
commercial standpoint, no certain state- 
ments can be made as to profits and we do 
not wish to mislead people into unprofit- 
able ventures. 

What I am-trying to do in these articles 
and what the Northern Nut Growers’ As- 
sociation is trying to do in its propaganda 
is to demonstrate the great economic im- 
portance of nuts as food, to show what has 
been done elsewhere in nut growing and its 
possibilities nearly everywhere in-~ the 
United States. We believe in the certain, 
future, commercially profitable growing of 
nuts over this whole country. We are ask- 
ing people to send us nuts that they believe 
may be valuable for propagation by graft- 
ing and we are urging people to plant 
grafted nut trees, of the improved varieties 
that are already being propagated, for the 
purpose of demonstrating to themselves 
and to others that nuts may be grown 
profitably. We are not urging anyone to 
drop lines of agriculture or horticulture 
that they are already following with profit, 
nor to make extensive ventures in nut 
growing until they have satisfied them- 
selves that they know just what they are 
about. It is for that end that we ask them 
to plant nut trees and to make themselves 
familiar with what others are doing in the 
same line. 

I may have given the impression that 
nut growing is to be considered an estab- 
lished industry in the east. If so it is a mis- 
take. But I want to help make it an es- 
tablished industry and that is the object of 
these articles. The way to do it is to plant 
nut trees according to our present light 
and to expand as we get more light. 


The High Cost of Nut Trees 


Mr. Day says that the price of nut trees 
is so high as to discourage planting. It is 
true that they are expensive at present 
because they are difficult to produce and in 
limited demand. If one wished to set a 
large orchard of grafted nut trees the ex- 
pense would be a serious consideration, 
but almost anyone can afford a few good 
trees with which to make a beginning and 
the future will take care of itself. When 
the value of the trees is demonstrated they 
will not seem so expensive; growers can 
learn to propagate their own trees; and as 
the demand grows the price of trees will 
fall, as has been the case in California and 
the South. 


Nut Trees on Rong, Uncultivated 


Mr. Day asks, as do many others, if it is 
advisable to set nut trees on land that is 
too rough for apples and other crops, and 
where they can not be cultivated. This is 
not the best way to grow nut trees an ay 
more than apple or other ‘fruit trees. 
would be a pure waste to set English wal- 
nut trees on such land. But our native 
trees, if weeds and brush are kept down, if 
they are well mulched, and especially if 





like nitrate of soda or stable manure, a 





oa PROFITS | 
INCR EASE 
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BY USING 


Universal Bushel) 
Shippin? Packadeg 


Fruits and vegetables can 
handled at a greater profit ‘A 
shipping in Universal Bi 
Shipping Packages. a 


—They can be stored better, a 

—They can be shipped better 

—They show off to better ¢ 
vantage. 


Get that interesting and help 
ful booklet ‘‘Shipping Profits” 
It is sent FREE | 


For 25c in coin or stamps 
ple of the Universal Bushel 
ping Package with venterponay 
cover, will be sent. 


PACKAGE SALES CORPORATION 





104 E. Jefferson St. 
cca BEND, IND. 
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Any size—2 to 30 H-P. peter 
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6 Cents Foot and up. Geum ioctl 
Churches 

designs, Ail stec mds kre! ure! 

Boost Fence Machine Co, 451 North St. 








they are given some nitrogenous fertilizer, |. 





4Direct to Farmer} 
at Wire i Prices, 


—; fF 








—They can be handled easie “| Meet 


; es early i in the diene season, 
ably he at least worth grow- 
J. russell Smi Smith is producing good 
pf the finest apples on a- 
tain side by m ng, feeding wi 
e of soda and spraying. Mr. E 7 
{ Illinois, our greatest authority on 


wing, says that this nut will do |. 
Bracte land 


4 but will not make as 
ro’ h as if cultivated. Col. Sober 
yivania got good crops of the 
Pehestnut by grafting on native 
sek until the chestnut bark 
vertook them. I have some good 
and many vigorous shagbark and 
bickories grafted on native shag- 
.. None of these are yet bearing 
owers have them already be- 
r. 
it: Growing in Southern Ohio 
'T lived where Mr. Day lives, with the 
wliedge that I now have, I would invest 
spare money that I had in planting 
rees in the following manner, with the 
7 yma that I should begin to 
pros from them. nearly as soon as I 
I set apple trees, that the trees 
id eventually bring me greater profits 
work than would apple trees, and 
tt the nut trees would continue to be a 
urce of revenue to my heirs many ee 
ge per than would the apple trees. But I 
tainly should not abandon my apple 
a any rate until I had proved that I 
wuld - peat with the nut trees. 
» proposed planting in 
southern “Ohio. his is within the native 
inge of the northern pecan. Therefore I 
ld set out in my cultivated fields as 
, ‘of the fine grafted varieties of that 
| & aut as I could afford, put them about 100 
ior | me feet apart so that they might have all the 
> they would ever need, protect each 
‘Wee against injury with several heavy 
and then go on growing my crops 
n the trees. 
black walnut is native in southern 
Mr. Riehl has demonstrated in 
s that on his grafted Thomas sage 
ts) 


hich sell ily 

8 pound. I should set the im- 
wed varieties of the black walnut as 

n yas I would the pecan and in the 


y n leads me to believe that Mr. 
f statement is true that chestnut 
ng outside the native range of the 
tree, and therefore of the natural 
of the chestnut blight, is one of the 
icultural ions of the day. 
nately sout fot Ohio is within the 
shoal of the ehestnut. If it were 
tT d certainly want to plant some 
the new Riehl chestnuts, bought from 
ries Outside the blight. area and free 
that disease. These and the Japanese 
m3) ae 50 to 60 feet apart. 
walnuts, filberts, shagbarks and 
Neti and other nuts I should 
experimental way. 
t my trees under 
able “eonditions of cultivation I 
nul icra se turtiliang methods 
n ous ng met. 
| tuided by results. 
; Summary 
lack walnut may be considered to 
iy well demonstrated as a safe com- 
‘Venture Whew the native range of 


be tsicty con- 
ition 
not 


eeeceat” Bit | 


that nut, "aid ‘whare the tise will 

believed to to be, from a somewhat 
ence, one Of the most prom- 
ities in nut 


growin 
e outlook for commercial eer nar 
and demonstration plant- 


> éanbbervatively 


Fm ‘ec * 
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tree. 


Canandaigua, N. Y., still 





28,000,000 Pounds 
100,000 Miles 
3 Years! 


“THREE years ago Fred Weaver, who lives at 
Creston, Iowa, bought a Model ‘‘F” 1-ton 
International Motor Truck. Mr. Weaver, like other 
men who have a large volume of heavy hauling — 
in fact, ‘‘hauling’’ is his particular business — was 
in some doubt as to advisability of buying a motor 
truck. But——read*what he says today: 


‘‘I have hauled about 4,680 tons (9,360,000 


; pounds) per year and have averaged about 100 
miles per day. I have done all kinds of heavy | 


hauling, both short and long hauls, over the worst 
kind of country roads. After using my truck at 
this heavy work for three years, I am satisfied that 
the International is the best truck that I have 
ever seen when it comes to doing hard work 
year after year. I have had good service from 
the truck and the Harvester Company and am 
well pleased.” 

Mr. Weaver states further that he has covered between 
90,000 and 100,000 miles with his truck during the three 
years he has had it and has hauled approximately 28,- 
000,000 pounds. How many years would it take you to 
haul 14,000 tons of farm produce and travel 100,000 
miles—almost four times around the globe — with your 
team and wagon? 


Whether you have a short or long haul, an Interna- 
tional Motor will save you much valuable time. 


Write for descriptive literature. 














The International Line 


Grain Harvesting Machines 
Binders Push Binders 
pean he bere oe 

arv -Threshers Rea 
Shockers Thresher 


Tillage Implements 
Tractor Plows Riding Plows 
Walking Plows : 
arrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows . Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 


Planting and Seeding Machines 
Corn Planters Corn Drills 
Listers Cotton Planters 
Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 
Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 


Haying Machines 
Mowers Side-Deli Rakes 
Comb. Side Rakes & —— 
Tedders- Loaders (allt 
Baling Presses ehate® 
Sweep Rakes 
Comb. Sweep Rakes & Stackers 

unchers . 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers. 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers Feed Grinders 
Cane Mills 


Power Machines 
Tractors Engines 


Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Planters Motor Cultivators 
Drills. Ensilage Cutters 

i : utters 
Cultivators Binders Pickers 
Shellers Husker-Shredders 


Beet Tools 
Seeders Pullers Cultivators 


Other Farm Equipment, 


preaders 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons Stalk Cutters 
Farm Trucks Knife Grinders 
Tractor Hitches Binder Twine 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA Inc. 








Do you realize that you are overlooking a golden opportunity by not solicit- 
ing subscriptions for the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER in connection : 


with your nursery stock ? 


Everyone to whom you sell nursery stock 1s a live prospect for a subscrip-_ 
tion to the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. Don’t let them get away 
from you-— they need the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER whether they 


have a large orchard or.only a few trees,-especially since “it is the ‘only 


national fruit growing magazine published. . 


We will pay you liberally for all subsceiptians, new or renewal, ‘that you 


send us. . Write for particulars. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Chicago, Mlinois 


























Mountains of Home-made Soap 


Thousands of families make 
The 


" 


- 





fats and greases which other- 
wise are thrown away! 


will tarn t 
po its 


le 
hese fats and 
ure, white Sani- 
ry it! Save the 


t 
fate poe greases which you 


now throw away. 
oF laghe Lye fro 
cer and 


Buy a 
om your gro- 
e pure, white 


in your own home. No 
iling —just mix as per di- 
rections on everycan! It will 
reduce your “‘soap bill” 90%, 














The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands 
in Use 


DIVISION No, 1 
| Light Four-wheeled 
: i for use 
with passenger cars or 
light trucks, 1,250 Ibe., 
%-ton and 1-ton. 
DIVISION No. 2 
Heavy-duty Four- 
| wheeled 


3% tons, non-revers- 
ible; 2 tons; 3% tons; 
and 6 tons, reversible. 

DIVISION No. 3 





7 use with trucks;| 








Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


You Get the Best Prices 


HE Trailmobile gets fruit and produce to 
market quickly and reduces spoilage. It en- 
ables you to take advantage of high markets. 
A Trailmobile attached to passenger car and using 
any standard farm wagon body hauls ontheaverage 
60 crates of peaches, pears, plums apples, oranges, 
lemons. Or, with a truck, doubles its capacity. 
Trailmobiles offer the fastest, most labor-saving, 
least expensive farm hauling there is. Adds only 
12% per cent to cost of operating car. Built as 
sturdily as a truck, with truck frame, axles, etc. 
Haulsat truckspeeds overall roads. Tracksperfectly 
without sidesway. Repairs negligible. 


Write for booklet, “Economy in Hauling”, 


The Trailmobile Company 
507-527 E. Fifth Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Good roads are preserved by reducing the load carried on each wheel.’ 
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By Mary Lee C, Adams 


Fall Flowers and Garden Wall 


To our subscribers we will send a useful book 
on “Landscape Gardening,’’ free upon re- 
quest. To secure a free, individual planting 
plan, send us a rough sketch of your home 
erga showing location of buildings. 
tate size of area to be planted and what 
contemplate spendin on 
Address ay Lee C. Adams, 
icago. 


amount you 
shrubs, etc. i 
American Fruit Grower, C 


HEN the flowers first waken after 
the long winter, we are certain 
that spring is our favorite season. 

There’s an emotional quality in our feeling 
for May. Like a boy’s first love, she 
awakens poetic moods that too often over- 
flow in unpoetic verse. She thrills and be- 
witches us. By turns she is warm, she is 
cold, but through all her moods we help- 
lessly worship the sheer beauty of our 
charmer. 

First love is lovely even in memory, but 
when October flushes the cheek with air 
so like champagne that the mournful anti- 
prohibitionist forgets to regret the legal 
drought, when our pulses bound and we 





the flaming spires. October, in mods 
climates such as would favor the fm 
mentioned, also brings flocks of bright 
birds with red breasts, than which 
is prettier. It is said that they areg 
pearing, yet my bird bath throughout 
tember and October and even into N 
ber, is constantly fringed with these be 
ful little birds which are so lovely in 
that they deserve mention along witht 
gay fall flowers. 
Do Your Grounds Need W 

What shall we do about our gro 
October besides caring for such plants H 
—_ be prepared for the approadh gf] 
winter? We-cannot better occupy om 
spare time out of doors than by ig 
needed paths. In winter it is too cold fm 
such work except on rare mild days, aud) 
most of the time the ground is froze, 
snow-covered. In summer we are too big 
among our flowers to give much time to 
making of mere walks. In spring’ 





Vines and Flowering Plants Add Greatly to the Appearance of the Home 


feel the energy that could remove moun- 
tains, then we know for sure that this 
month of nionths is our best-beloved, the 
one we would gladly have with us always. 


The Garden Still Gay 


One note of pathos penetrates, it is the 
passing of the leaves and flowers which are 
flaunting their last brave banners. The 
thoughtful gardener has anticipated the 
lean days and has assured the prolonging 
of summer with an abundance of blooms 
until frost. We are rewarded through 
September and early October by a joyous 
array of late dahlias, scarlet sage and 
chrysanthemums, with other har Y and 
brilliant blossoms. Soon we shall be lifting 
the dahlias with a garden fork and placing 
them in a box of sand to be stored in a frost 
proof cellar, there they may be kept slight- 
ly moist to prevent shriveling of the 
tubers. 

Chrysanthemums are of two distinct 
sorts. The large, show chrysanthemum 
with a single heavy-headed stem, is not so 
well adapted to outdoor planting and, in- 
deed, is not so effective in the flower garden 
as the annual variety which has a long 
season of bushy bloom. Does a chrysan- 
themum smell sweet? Hardly that, yet 
there is something in its tang that causes a 
sensation of hunger and a hearty anticipa- 
tion of good winter breakfasts with spicy 
sausage and fragrant coffee. 

Scarlet sage is of such a flaring color that 
it needs must stand alone or in company 
with white flowers, but its vivid gleam is 
most enlivening. A further charm of the 
scarlet seg is its permanent lure for hum- 
ming birds, which dart unceasingly about 
it and add their own brilliance to that of 


earth is too wet, so it seems that au 
is the very hest season for laying ou 
walks and paths. is 
This, if attended to now, will savem 
muddy steps before spring. It is nobag 
able to walk in mud at any time, whe 
we are going to the barn or simply strou 
among the flowers. Some sort of ¢ 
and dry footing should be prow 
wherever we must walk or wish to a0) 
The housewife will agree’ enthusiast 
to this for she, more than any other 
ber of the family, suffers from the trae 
of her floors and rugs. It is desirapies 
all walks be made as attractive a8 #8 
sistent with usefulness but the gam 
walks, especially, should be good 
upon. : 
Even here, where the first considera 
is esthetic, a certian directness 18 D@5h 
in all utilitarian walks about the dwem 
and farm it is useless to expect peop 
make use of paths that do not go si@ 
to the point. The result of an umm 
sarily winding .walk is that it #@ 
garded and a straight bare line is! 
across the grass. Better accept thel 
able and put the path where it will bet 


What Material to Choose © 


After planning the location of the 
the question of material arises. For® 
service, granolithic, cement or cone 
macadam are fine, though uninteress 
appearance and expensive. ASP™ 
another surface beloved by mote 

clists, but we neither cycle nor. 
about our gardens, and a rich 
material is found for making. KS ¥ 
we intend shall serve the double P 
use and ornament. 





well be turf.» 

Poway with aay appearance of 
garden might 

ent treatment. eo: of our 
have. such gardens and 
rexist the owners have-means to 
professional landscape architect 
josaggestions from us. Turf paths 
leasing color of green, and re- 
color is important in ee 
ma rial for garden paths. , 
with strips of green 
tween each are nearly as natural 
tu . ‘The stones should be laid ‘ 
pa adhe 5 camer daa ys sat 
pe at eres 

‘or every one, p 

Sing the purtade level :with the 

ep tmodiprenpertictt 3 + lve 

but the old-field stone is not 
sspised. Slate is delightful thus 
das. it comes in many pleasing 
‘anc are iridescent as 
. Slates may be laid flat 

to the right 

s, instead of a single row 
= ta to cate, the effect is 


harmonious with the surrounding green 
and, largely for this reason, brick petheare 
very pleasing. Brick does not -readily 
adapt itself to curves and. is recommended 
particularly for. strai: ht.paths. It is very 
ornamental when laid in the basket pattern 
or in old-fashioned herring bone with 
border of bricks laid o Boiled 
linseed oil brushed over fhaen from time to 
time improves the texture and. a'rich, 
dark gloss. The quality of brick savors of 
colonial days, and on such w we may 
picture some di dame pacing up and 
down upon the arm of a courtly cavalier, 
while a gorgeous peacock spreads his tail 
upon the terrace and rivals their stately step. 
eo speaking of terraces, is there one 
beside your house? If well laid out it may 
become a most attractive feature of the 
place. The low planting of shrubs and 
flowers close about the base of the Sage = iting 
should be edged with turf. 
should be surfaced with some vor that 
harmonizes with the color and general ap- 
pearance of the building. The space for 
this walk may be limited, but the best 


ii the joints finished with mortar, effect is given by generous ‘width, not less 


oon less natural than when the than five feet if possible. 


re allowed to become grass-grown. 
rantage of the above walks is that 
ie, by exerting a little care and muscle, 
ttheni successfully. 


The strip of 
grass on the farther side of the walk should 
be even wider to the edge of the terrace. 
Steps leading to a lower level will add 
much to its charm. 


st Harrowing the Orchard 


By Earle W. Gage, New York 


E of the profit-making tools for the 
a orchardist is the disk harrow. 
prough tillage accomplishes same 
J trees that it does for other crops. 
isan added advantage, namely, that 
tillage may be continued 7 Shae 

g and early summer, the soil bei 

eal condition and the dust mulc 
ied all during the period of devel- 
the fruit when the trees need 
est amount of food from the soil. 
@ catch crop is seeded later, and 

r for fertilizer i in the spring. 

fension head disk harrow is. an 
stool for orchard work. The 


brush, ete., to a state where it may be 
plowed and cultivated. For this purpose a 
special, heavy disk harrow is made which 
cuts, chops and breaks the soil, going over 
obstacles which would stop the ordinary 
plow.. This has the further advantage over 


the plow of not bringing roots and trash to 


the surface, but chopping and leaving them 
in the ground where they will rot and add 
to the soil’s ability to produce, 

Thorough disking is the only sure cure 
for many animal pests as well as for weeds. 
Particularly is this true of the clover-root 
curculio, a small pest. which attacks clover 
and alfalfa disasterously and is spreading 


" and ° 
wufing: Cotatuny Beuiile. Dice Se en aeons bh Klcerten: Greed, 


is may be extended from two 

cutting unc under the trees, this 
ier wil be fas oi abla toons 
ri enough aw: 

J that there will be no damage to 
nel ico prow The son wa 
wing in populari 

bs where diski i followed 
umes are wn for adding 
2 soil, the disk harrow is need- 
op is to be plowed under, veda 
i Toots and pulverizing the soil 
erop when a rotation is to be 


8 of Disc Harrow 

a certain kinds of plowing for 
= Cis! , in some of its modi- 

‘developments, is ly 


old and fallow ‘asi the right 


do more work and perform it 


sier than will the mouldboard 8 


h "a seeder attachment, the 
g.and seeding may all be 
tion. For after-harvest 


isk plow is in many cases. 


t h nt low. It can read- 
Speier: se, Fe a 
; verizes Ta 

jin lumps and chucks. 


into many sections of the country. The 
ent of. experimenters 
advise, after exhaustive tests, that the 
pa # ating th one 8 "thorough a 
eradicating this is 
of the fields "Date rane t done as vam 
pete crop has been ches - - 
destroy the pupae 4 
To kill weeds there oe thing which oil 
equal the disk harrow. Where Bermuda 
grass is spreading, or where it is to be re- 
moved, the sod s uld be plowed shallow, 
and then disked several times at intervals. 
This will completely kill out.the roots, 





The State Department of ture, 
at Jackson, Miss., report that citrus can- 
ker, which for many months has threat- 
ened the citrus groves of the Mississippi 
coast, has been elimintated both from 
oves and nursery stock. Thodsands of 
infected trees have been destroyed, and a 
careful watch has been ke 
fected area for: any 
might be diseased. 


‘trees that 





About 50 Arkansas growers have org: 
ized the S Early Apple ene! 
Association. ey will use a community 
packing shed and will keep up the standard 
of grade and. pack. 


ho most famous musical instrument 
in the world 


Victrola fame is based on Victrola 
quality. More people all over the world 
have wanted and have bought the Victrola 
than any other musical instrument of its 
type. It is the instrument which the 
world’s greatest artists have selected as 
the best. ‘ It is the instrument selected by 
music-lovers throughout the world as the 
best. It is certainly the instrument which 
you will want for your home. - 

Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. Any Victor dealer 


will gladly play your favorite music for you. Write to us 
for illustrated catalog and name of nearest Victor dealer. 


VICTROLA 


“Victrola” is the 
Trademark of 














out or get ~o rder. le. Safe. 

Absolute satisfaction eueemhoes. 

onank for catalog lamps for 
ry. purpose; also ial intro- 
ducto: agency pro- 
positien.: Write today. “ 


of the wh: 
utes, 2. Nothing to wear 











for eleven years with not a complaint or one 
“item 


‘Eleven years ago I had a XXth Century in* 
stalled in an eight-room Thie house bas 
been continually occupied by tenants since 
then with never a word of complaint of an 
item of furnace repairs. To operate a furnace 


of repairs is really better than anyone 
can expect,""—C. J. SUTTER. 
_ Write for descriptive catalogue No. 20 


Both Pipe and Pipetess 4 
iin: reer t Hosting & Ve Ventilating Ca. ‘“ 











Kindly mention.American Fotit Grower when answering advertisers | 
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Ge MEP TEPER eee Leer e th eae 
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ry RE she comes, homeward 


into many strange ports in six 


or. the Ar izona piney aL one of her proud 


sailors you would have left New York 

City in January, been at Guantanamo, 

. Cuba, in February, gone ashore at Port 

MW ** of Spain, Trinidad, in March and 
NY NS stopped at Brest, France, in April to 
bring the President home. In May the 

Arizona swung at her anchor in the har- 
bor of Smyrna, Turkey. In June she 
rested under the shadow of Gibraltar 
and in July she was back in New York 


harbor. 


Her crew boasts that no millionaire 
tourist ever globe-trotted like this. There 
was one period of four weeks in which 
the crew saw the coasts of North Amer- 
ica, South America, Europe, Asia and 
Africa. tard 
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An enlistment in the navy 


@ives you a chance at the education of 
travel. Your mind is quickened by contact 
with new people, new places, new ways of 
doing things. 

Pay begins the day “you join. On board 
ship a man is always learning. There is 
work to be done and he is taught to do it 
well. Trade schools develop skill, industry 
and business ability. Work and play are 
planned by experts. Thirty days furlough 
each year with full pay. The food.is fine. A 
full outfit of clothing is provided free. Pro- 
motion is unlimited for men of brains. You * 
can enlist for two years and come out 
broader, stronger, abler. ‘““The Navy made 
a man of me” is an expression often heard. 


Apply atany recruiting station if 
you. are over 17. There you will get 
full information. If you.can’t find 


the recruiting station, ask your’: 


. Postmaster. He knows. 


Shove off 


Join the U. | 














YOU CAN BE OF REAL SERVICE >. 


to your fruit-growing neighbors and the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER by. sending 
us the name and address of someone in your community who might be willing to 
act as our subscription representative. We pay well for this work. Anyone can 














add appreciably to his or her income by spénding a few hours a week introducing 
this magazine to new. readers. | 
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bah Regt Gash 
i a Titi a ae 
 & 


If: had been A I bound, with “a bone in her | 
you . teeth,” and a record for looking 
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ropping Small. 


Fruit Plantaty 
By S. J. Bole 


Once upon a time I believed j 
planting, wing two'kinds of. fry 
gether. y first experience was in ais 
ing a cherry orchard and interplantingaas 
bush fruits most. of which were hia. 
berries and raspberries. The chemy 
were planted twenty by twenty-fompis 
and the blackberries eight by fount 
This permitted the ground to be; 
out in both directions by using ¢ 
marker. This still seems all right ing 
and looks»well on . 
cultivation in bot 
first summer, but it never worked ays, 


| practice. , The bush druits grew. well 


the first and when it came time to tomy 
the fillers, they were seen to be more 
and profitable than the trees and ™ 
permanent trees were removed instay 
the “‘fillers.’”” While I now realize tha 
cherry trees contracted most of theiry 
diseases and insects from the adjg 
woods, I should now under no gi 
stances repeat this or a similar experime : 
About the only crop I could reed 
as a filler is that of the strawberry py 
cultivated orchard and I feel that evn) 
this combination is seldom best in the log! 
run. 3 


Importance and Choice of Cover Gi» 
Cropping the orchard or small {hip 
plantation, however, is a very importa 
question and one that comes home tothe 
grower in his efforts to successfully brig 
a large or small fruit plantation into bem. 
ing. We have advised as forcibly ag pom 
ble against the use of fillers. nett 
question naturally turns to that of growim 
some annual crop, especially a cultival 
crop. Of course, the idea here is to grow 
partial crop between the trees or bushes 
order to pay a portion or all of the expeimmy 
of caring for the fruit until it comesiimy 
bearing. We greatly favor the growing 
such companion crops. As to. what pa 
ular crop to choose will depend on the} 
of the country, the nature and ferti 
the soil and a few other factors. Ont 
light. soil that is lacking in nitroge 
legume like navy beans, soybeans, pi 
Canada field peas and cow peas is bei. 
the soil is high in nitrogen and th 
trees or bushes grow too much i 
non-legume like potatoes, beets, cari 
onions, cabbage or corn is best. In case 
al e, the grower should plant thepr 
ticular..crop that grows best in.a cera 
part of the country. As an illustrat 





The Interplanting of Bush Fruits 19 
Orchard. “This Is a Money-Making 
tion and Yet We Would Not Recomm 
, Practice a 


this, the southern pore would ¢ 
cow .peas; the northern growely ¥ 
field peas; and the grower in the¢om 
soybeans. If the soil is rich enoug 
seed and plants could be remove 
general, the threshed straw 8n0% 
spread back on the land to be plowed! 
for humus. The kind of vegetablet 
ai depend also on the latitude and 
soil. a 
Like growing some farm crop, WE 
select for the fruit plantation snow 
profitable one. It must be a crops 
be sold for cash like cucumbers in 
or like cow pea or soybean ber ot 
stock in regions farther south. ™ 
is thus limited as to the number * 





panion ‘crops to grow in any 510 em 





ers. 


that of g vig 
ly a cultival 
ere 1s to grow: 
es or bushes 
| of the expe 
il it come ins 


h ould require cultivation. crop 


quires frequent, cultivation is ideal ||: 
on the growing fruit plants will do | 


. The crop should not require late 
vation. for this would tend te produce 
sowth in the trees or bushes which in 
would result in too much wood and 
stime winter injury. 
me growers overlook this point. Not 
sare the growing ends soft and tender 
are veh injured by freezing but 
-of the buds develop into branches, 
s] d have remained dormant until 
ollowing spring and then developed 
fruiting wood. This is especially true 
eof blackberries and grapes. 


ae Pa 
he Portion to Plant to the Crop 


§ planting an annual crop in a fruit | 


tation, a certain portion of the land is 
d wholly to the growing crop. In 
of small fruits that are planted in rows 
tfeet apart, one row of the cultivated 
jlike squash or beets should be planted 
igen each two rows of fruits. In case 
filling such a crop as buckwheat, crim- 
ieloyer or millet, a narrow strip should 
#t on each side of the row of fruit. 
are not cultivated erops and are not 
factory companion crops. 


. “Corn As a Companion Crop 


growers object to corn as a cém- 


mion crop. It does pull heavily on the 
moisture and plant food in thesoil. It also 
lades the growing bushes or vines some- 
What. However, in case of fertile soil like 
at inthe corn bron corn may be success- 


ly grown especially if the rows are run 
rth and south to permit the entrance of 


i and Poor Companion Crops 
om what has been stated, the reader 


‘ vi sonclude that such crops. a8 beans, 


hh, cucumbers, cabbage, pota- 
ts, carrots and. corn are the most 
tessful companion crops to grow. On 
e other hand, strawberries, asparagus, 
k, hay and small grains are 
® companions crops but are sometimes 
own. About two such. crops can be 
wn before berries or grapes i 





100 Notable Changes 


s 


_ Why Cars 
Grow Old 


a 14-year development. It won us a world- 

wide success. Now we have added more 
strength and endurance, There are larger parts, 
sturdier, parts, better terials. We have used 
all our experience to give. you the ideal, long- 
lived Six. 


OUR VICTORY MODEL A HE pre-war Mitchell was a famous Six — 


See Major Additions 

The rear axles are much larger. The steel frame is 
1%4:inches deeper. The gears are much str . And 
sample gears are constantly broken to insure > ao new 
strength standards. ae 

We are guarding against wear. The cylinders are 
prom to utter smoothness.’ The pistons aoe sertocty 

tted. Motor bearings areymade large. The a 
is twice balanced in two new-type machines. Thus we 
give you motor smoothness that endures. -.- . 

Engines are tested by“ dynamometers. -  Azilés are 
tested by electric apparatus? Transmissions aré tested 
in a sound-proof room. Geafs are mated pair by pair. 
A large staff of trained inspectors guards against the 
misfits which cause troubles. _: ; 

The body is a new design. The frame is uniquely 
staunch. Extra coats of finish give a lasting luster. 
The new-grade top will stay new, The leather uphol- 
stery is filled with interlaced haig, so the cushions keep 
their shape. : ee 

Fuel cost has been much reduced.- ‘Fit’ and. smooth- 
ness in the motor save power . A thermostat con- 
trols the temperature a liquids, a and gas. . The car- 
buretor intake is twice-better heated, ; 

Unique riding comfort is attained by long cantilever 
rear springs. d tests have Y them un- 
breakable in use. ing comfort-is attained bya 
oe steering gear.’ Brake efficiency is increased » 

per cent, 


ae frust ‘ - $1690 at Factory _ Ask for our new catalog, then see new car. e 
4 * a orat to the pina The 120-Inch Wheelbase--40 hi p. Motor | is no like value in this class today. © ee 

c 3 Passenger Roadster, same price : 
speech ty ete gre ae | Aloe bali si,« Sodas cad Coupe. MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 


}prevent the soil from getting crusted Racine, Wisconsin 
rer and dry. 7-Passenger Touring Car 
1875 f. o. b, Factory 


a) 
~.127-Inch Wheelbase —48 h, p, Motor 





STING OFF THE BERRIES 
Earle W. Gage, New York 


‘A western New York fruit grower em- 
ba labor-saving method in harvesting 
Bethod, one man, e¢ulpped with the 

Dd, 0) man, eq e 
‘Swatter shown in the illustra- Sere 
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Smoke Your Own||*: 
Hams, Bacon,Sausages|| 
: In THE ORIGINAL 


harvest many berries in a day | fm MRSS Ey SMOKE HOUSE 


: as 
r ot pickers, and the fruit is equally ‘ ; : - tat \-§ Beware of imitations or Experimentst 
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e-catche: eorisists of a wooden frame 
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of industrial democ- 
racy—never of Child 
Labor. We have no 
strikes or. lockouts. 





The right hosiery for all the family 
—for every season—for work, dress, or play 


OSIERY for every one in the family that is made thick and warm for winter—and light and 
cool for summer, but always of honest wearing value—and always godd- looking. Every pair has 
seal value. Longer wear at reasonable cost means true economy. Not only in the money saved— 
but the time that is saved in less damning. 
Right now, thousands of men and women are buying Durable- DURHAM fleecy-lined hosiery fos 
winter. Gays, 5 mamma warmth and full of wear. This hosiery is comfortable to wear—and 
bas a fine appearance. 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND. CHILDREN 

MADE STRONGEST WHERE THE WEAR IS HARDEST 


The strong reinforcing at point of greatest strain gives extra months of wear 
to Durable-DURHAM Hosiery.’ Styles for men and women include all 
fashionable colors and come in all weights from sheer lisle to the heavy fleecy- 
lined hosiery for coldest weather. 

ep. oo bre wag gee areca wher 3 Loa cio tll Sei tops 
wide and elastic; sizes are accurately marked. Soles and toes are smooth, 
seamless and even. The Durham dyes will not fade. 


Ask for Durable-DURHAM Hosiery and look for the trade mark ticket 
on each pair. Your dealer should have Durable-DURHAM. If you do not ° 
find it, please. write to our sales department, 88 Leonard Street, New York, 
giving us the name of your dealer. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
Sales Offices: 88 Leonard Street, New York 


HIKER 
ine extra warm ta 
ong wesing 
Double fleec 
teoughout Fall o 
warmth and full of 
wear. Strongly re- 
inforeed heels and 
toes. Black only. 





* Save Auto Repair Bills 


= eure them by reading 
the} have on hand a supply of skimmilk powder, . 


Bower, car-owner should learn how to avoid engine and all other auto troubles and how 
Trouble Depattment’’ of ‘AUTOMOBILE DEALER AND REPAIRER. “ a gg 
journal devoted w the pract mechanical side of motoring. 
subscribers. You can ask questions and get answers see Aas 
to one csr-owner. Bend 20 coms stampe_o silver {or three ‘months’ ti pork Bs 
» Devt. J, 73 “Murray Bt. New York. Regular subseri price, 


justrated . 
PERT SERVICE Depart- 
difficulty with your car. 
bscription to 





30 Da ys? Free = se prods. shovel 
Trial f F‘you ‘ey them free at’s 


atecee Shovel Set 
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Send This ¢ Sore. 
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S rermanco. 7 


4015 La Salle ov., be, t. 2283 hintes te 
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| advantage. 





shee of the Silo. 


1. The silo provides a means of saving a 
larger percentage of the nutrients in the 
corn crop and especially in case of drought, 
early frost or failure to mature. 

2. The silo conserves the nutrients of 
the entire corn plant in a palatable form. 

8. Silage is succulent, providing condi- 
> similar to summer pasture, in winter. 

The silo insures a saving of time and 
labor i in winter feeding.. The farmer does 
not have’ to wade through gnow or mud to 
haul 

5. Silage furnishes a uniform quality of 
feed and puts bloom and good coats on live 
stock in winter. 

6. More feed can be stored in the form of 
silage than in the form of fodder or hay. 

7. The silo insures a smaller loss in nu- 
trients than is possible when crop is made 
into fodder. 

8. Acre for acre, silage is more efficient as 
a feed than fodder. 

9. There is less waste in feeding silage 
than in feeding fodder. 

10. Silage can be used profitably as a 
supplement to pastures in summer. 

11. The silo will make feed of corn stalk 
blades and husks, which are frequently a 
total loss if left in the fields, 

12. Silage properly made is a good feed 
for horses, cattle, and sheep, It increases 
the flow of milk in winter when pri¢es are 
highest, thus lowering the cost of produc- 
tion, and increasing the profits. 

13. The silo will increase the live stock 
capacity of the farm. 

14. Silage reduces the cost of beef pro- 
duction; is economical in the manitenance 
of breeding animals and keeps young stock 
thrifty and growing all winter. 


Feeding Skimmilk 
Many times, a farmer selling milk has a 


surplus which he runs through the sep- 


arator.. This provides a limited amount of 
skimmilk which can be fed to calves to good 
In such case the milk in the 
ration can be gradually changed from 
whole milk to skimmilk at the end of two 
or three weeks by substituting an equal 
amount of skimmilk for each portion of 
whole milk removed, according to W. W, 


Swett of the University of Missouri Col- : 


lege of ig ge teks A complete substitu- 
tion can be effected in a week or ten days, 
at which time a good healthy calf should be 
recei about six quarts a day. In case 
the supply of milk is irregular it is well to 


which can be mixed with water at the rate 


>| of one pound to every nine pounds of water. 


This can be fed the same as the whole or 


8 k,, 

When the calf is started on calf meal the 
amount to be added varies with the gize of 
the calf and the brand of meal. Directions 
included with the meal should be followed 
very carefully. -In almost every case, the 
recommendations are to mix the meal with 
either hot or cold water in sufficient 
amounts to make a thick, pasty ‘gruel, 
This is stirred czrefully to: remove all 


dumps and then diluted with boiling water.. 


The gruel is: usually added to the skim- 
milk and fed at approximately blood 
temperature. It should never be fed 
cooler than 95 degrees Fahrenheit and 
should be given at the same temperature 
every day. A thermometer is necessary; 
“guess-work’’ has no place in calf feedin 
The amount of skimmilk should be grad. some 
ey decreased and the amount of calf- 
gruel increased. At the end. of six 


. weeks the milk can be discontinued. »At 


this time the calf may be ne eat dry 
meal from a feed box if small quantities are 
tubbed on its nose after it has finished 
drinking. Feed the dry meal regularly and 


‘in small quantities so that none will be left 
in the feed box to spoil. Give 


just what the 
ealf will readily eat, and develop the appe- 
tite slowly.. The gruel can be continued 
until the calf is four months old and per- 
haps’ menewrhat 6s if desired. 


from the fields in stormy weather.. 


It is always advisable to get thecal 
take hay. and grain at as earl rh 
possible. They ‘will usually begin: 
three or four: weeks old if given the 
tunity. The early develo opment g 
habit helps greatly when calves ape 


- off the calf-meal rations, for the ey | 


ready org liberal quantities of } 
grain and the change to this ratio 
will be gradual. The calves wills 
such a serious ‘‘set-back”’ as they 
otherwise experience. For the fi 
eight weeks, the hay fed should } 
grade of timothy or a coarse 


mixed hay. Fine alfalfa hay is € 


table that the young calf will a 00} 
Either feed.a coarse. hay or lim 
amount of hay which the calf ¢ 
After this time, alfalfa may be ‘ed li 
in safety. a 





ROME BEAUTY MEMORIA 
By R. R. Cruickshank, € 


At its summer meeting held i in] 
County, the most important sectio ho 
state, the Ohio State Horticultural Sm 
took occasion to dedicate a memor 
the Rome Beauty apple. The ace 


ing cut shows a large granite boule le 








Riese Beauty Memorial — 


which has been attached a bronailll 


The Rome Beauty has been of 80) 
ieperenee and has had such a large 
the fruit growing industryof Oh ¢ 
society deemed it worth whi 
this monument within a short 4 
the site of the original tree. Theo 
tree was egy in 1817 by Alans 
lette. It lead a rather feeble 4 a 
ous existence for a few years but ve 
enough to demonstrate the value. 
fruit. It is now the most widely ¢ 


also in‘ nearly all the states me 
Valley and in the northwest. 


Canned Pineapple Popul 
No fruit retains its flavor so We 
vosty le. It is so delicious ana 
it is extremely pop 

pee it in its cooked state. 1 
preter approves of it 4 shown bj 
that they annually ts 
000 worth of it. Now there Wa 

European markets of © 
France, Rent and Austria, & 
sak 





ch ase about! 
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fy Oregonians 
4 Organized 


Continued from page 20 


gate, see no reason why they should 
sive a standard price for their pears; 
se no reason why one grower should 
ive a ton more than his neighbor, 
d quality being equal; — in - 

of the Oregon pear grower he coul 
‘season why he could not emulate his 
Porganized California brother and 
ea uniform price for his pear—no 
n what particular district in Ore- 
“might be grown. Therefore the 
" wers have become part of 

sanization. 


' Apple Growers Join 

sapple growers have joined the asso- 
| because they too see very heavy 
e uction. They also see the 
‘of a standard pack and grade, 
m prices and a nationally ised 
“The association expects to handle 
carloads of western Oregon apples in 
Yexcluding the Hood River district 
hay ea ‘does not form part of the organiza- 
ill eat too} short, every fruit growers’ association 
stern Oregon, excepting’only Hood 
has decided to amalgamate its inter- 
‘Yor one common organization through 
all their products will be marketed. 
ng the period of organization July 
io August 1, upwards of 10,000 acres of 
hear’ ng orchards, representing hun- 
ids of growers who were not iated 
‘any of the local Oregon associations 
joined the association and with the 
ption of the Umpqua Fruit Union, the 
m Fruit Union, the Eugene Fruit 
ers’ Association and other organiza- 

ons which have held meetings and 
molutions to join the new association, 
gare upwards of 20,000 acres of bear- 
‘fruit lands in Oregon the products of 


wich will be marketed through the new 


e total fruit crop of Oregon will ap- 
1 $40,000,000 next year under nor- 
onditions of production. The asso- 
j anticipates’ handling about $10,- 

fof this crop next year, $20,000,000 
i and thereafter increasing annually. 
Sapparently but one further step in 
nomic league of farmers which is 
mg the country for more efficient 

ing of all food products; ultimately 
ybe hoped to the benefit of the con- 
& to the benefit of the producer, and 
ie everlasting good of the common- 
Pand. the nation. ; 





THE VALUE QF BEES 
Jj. S. Underwood, Illinois 
some localities, and especially in the 
‘and vegetable growing sections, there 
it enough bees to perform the natural, 
by of i lien or fertilizing 
fuit blossoms. is is a matter on 
@ great many men are uninformed 
nd it will pay well to give it the most care- 
Study and consideration, - 
lete. exists in plants or flowers what 
sponds to sexes in animals.. In some 
# plants both sexes are found in the 
mower; in some they are in different 
6 On the same plant, while in others 
we On separate plants. In any case 
uimess depends upon the fertilization 
}wossoms by pollen from the stamen 
rred to the pistil of the fruit or 
ig bloom, which is usually 
female bloom. 
occur in different .ways, such 
ned pollen being carried by the 
tlike dust and falling upon the neces- 
piace, or by being carried by insects 
ung over the plants, but. bees are ab- 
my Reeessary.to the production of 
tops. In ead aoe hed the 
Fand vegetables are ent upon 
0 “lade eg o* 1 bl be 
aver how fine the plants or how 
the blooms. the 





We Share the Responsibility 


Buying a Paige Car is very mich like 
buying a high grade, first mortgage 
bond. Both the principal and interest 
of the investment are protected by a 
a that has never failed to meet 
its obligations. ; 


Each car that is produced by this factory 
must satisfy two groups of people—our 
owners and ourselves. In dune day of 
service it must justify its reputation and 


the faith that has been placed in it. It 
must be worthy of mer Paige tradition 
it cannot bear the. Paige name 
plate. 


Such, in brief, is a simple, strai 


traightforward 
statement of the Paige policy. It is by 
no means original or spectacular. But 
it afirms that all Paige cars are honest 
cars and we gladly share the responsi- 
bility of ownership. 





PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Guaranteed movement, 
S years fevetins x and set Bono og eR We have just completed a count of our June Budded Peach and find we have the following to offer 
fang back, 6-12in 42-18 in. 2-3 ft. 
roe 0 
your 





An 
I eee 
| — 
3 14 for ; in one day 





18-24in. 2- 3-4 ft. 
teas 10,000 3,000 
10,000 2,000 berry plants. 
pea cee CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, 
1,000 5% Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Also have 500,000 each of Klondike and Aroma straw- 





A toilet preparation of merit. 
la! to eradicate 








All you want the sound 
ace. Bore your own 
done, with. 


BE. . 
; bered 41 foot’ 
just be me 


made a6. 


IALTY DEVICE CO. 4 


Tera rrtn. 
RLINUINNALS UU. 
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Neighbor! 
Get My 
Wholesale Price 
on a Pipeless 
: Furnace 


SO NE TOL CRT, LT LOI, ET, ETN aR oY mg epee 
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Eady! 


y 


UT a pipe in your mouth that’s 

filled brimful of Prince Albert, if 
you're after smoke peace! For, 
matter how bad has been your pipe- 
past or your experience rolling .your 
own, P. A. will hand you such tobacco 
joy you'll wish your job was to see how 
much P. A. you could get away with! 


You can “carry on” with Prince 
Albert through thick and thin and no 
matter how hard you test it out 1 
find it true to your taste and 
You'll be after laying down a smoke 
barrage that’ll make the boys think of 
the days in France! 


Prince Albert never tires your taste 
because it has the quality! P. A. is 
made by our exclusive patented process 
which cuts out bite and parch—assur- 
ance that you can make new smoke 
records without any comeback but real 
smoke joy every time you fire up! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


LIL SOELISSI SEPSIS OTIS. ing 


: CRIMP CUT 
S tOwe RUNES RIDE ange 
CIGARETTE Tetackng 


pound crystal glass 
humidor with sponge 
moistener top that 
keeps the tobacco in 
such perfect condition. 








RHODES DOUBLE CUT 
PBUNING SHEAR 





RHODES MFG. CO., 


532 S. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

For Sale Suburban Residence! ppv 
and 16-acre mixed FRUIT! £8 

FARM, edge of Ithaca, OVERLOOKING CORNELL | P 
UNIVERSITY. Modern house, barn, garage, running 
water. In bearing fruit, mostly APPLES. Fruit all 
seasons varieties. Grows ALFALFA:  Unexcelled 
educational advantages. IDEAL RESIDENCE 
REGION. Price $12,500. 


E. O. Fippin, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Cash 
Junk 











e have many 
state schools. We teach you how in ten 
oe If you buy we pay while 

_ learning. If you: oy wee arge you 
$0 for the course. _ us- 
tomers. or yourself. junk tires, 
repair and sail at a big profit. : oe 

Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Co 
30 Williams Bidg., corte: Ind. 


EGG-O-LATUM Szu% 


It costs only one cent per dozen er tse use 

Egg-o-latum. There is no other or expense. 
are kept in carton or box in cell: 4 
er way, 


Auto Tires. Old Boots, Scrap 
2. Od Roe, Ras Bry, Bap, Bas be boiled; poached or used in ‘a9 ° 
‘ommunicate with the just like fresh eggs. Simply rubbed on 


N a —a dozen per minute. ar is. suffi- 
HUDSON SUPPLY'& MPG. CO. He; dopey pet mine Crue. Seed and 


t 
Send for Price List, ;| Poultry Supply Stores or postpaid: 
Highest Bank GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept..455, OMAHA, NEB. 








YOU GET MORE MONEY FROM US FOR YOUR 


Old Rubber, Rags, Metal 








Classified Advertising Always Pays When You Use the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


The British government has fixed the 
maximum price for apples for the 


_}season at. a sum equivalent to $16.25 


barrel, and $5.00 per box. The flunctation 

in the rate of exchange—which last year 

averaged $1.80 per barrel—-must be taken 

into account, as well as the ocean freight 

rate which has been established for the 

erst at 85 cents per box and $3.00 per 
arrel 


Pear growers” have been somewhat 
startled by a cable from W. Denis and 
Sons, London, Eng., stating that’ the 
British government has prohibited the 
importation of American pears, as they 
are classified as a luxury. 


An effort to encourage the growing of 
raspberries in Michigan, is made in the 
publication of a bulletin, - Paaeperty 
Culture,”’ by R. E. Loree of the Michi 
Agricultural Experiment Station. he 
bulletin treats exhaustively of the culti- 
vation of the eg ith and states that 
many localities in Michigan are ideal for 
its culture. 





as beta ty 0 0 hisel che | 
ar expect oes i. 
vale sragise and fibers prices Da a ; 
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eae ats 
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; S. Silberman & S ‘ 


haacitt 1 st 35th St 
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* Classified Advertising 


Rate, 15c 


per Word 





POSITIONS. AND HELP WANTED 





WANTED—RELIABLE AGENTS, WHO WILL 
work and tell the truth. Established 1863. 
The French Nursery, Clyde, O 


ORCHARD MANAGER DESIRES CHANGE, 

years’ practical manager’s experience, be- 
sides Horticultural graduate. Box D, AMERICAN 
Fruir Grower, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED TO SELL “THE MOST 

mechanically correct and most practical pruning 
saw on the market.” Experience unnecessary. 
Write today. Wondercut Pruning Saw Company, 
Box No. 628, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 











WANTED — MARRIED MAN TO TAKE 
charge of forty-acré apple orchard in Washington. 
Must be experienced and furnish first-class refer- 


ences. Free rent of six-room house on 3 ly ari and 


good pay to right party. Address A. Z., AMERICAN 


Fruit Grower, Chicago. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS HUNDREDS 

railway mail clerks; Commence $90 month. 
Raise to $150. Fall examinations likely everywher2 
Common education sufficient. Sample questions 
free. Write immediately, Franklin Institute, Dept. 
K-141, Rochester, N. Y. 











NURSERY STOCK FOR SALE 





60 RHUBARB PLANTS POSTPAID $1.50; 100 
asparagus $1.25. Alva Cathcart, Bristol, Indiana. 





GOLDEN GIANT CLING AND FREESTONE, 
Are grown only by the Sunny Slope Nursery, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


RASPBERRIES, BLACK PEARL AND CUM- 

berland. $2.50 per 100, $7.50 per 500, $12.00 per 
1,000. Wm. Mandel, Nurseryman, Bloomington, 
Til. 


A POSTAL WILL BRING YOU CIRCULARS OF 

the Mammoth Grape, largest and finest fruit in 
the world. Will grow and bear fruit in any climate. 
Write Poe’s Vineyard, Kenton, Ohio. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





MILK GOATS—WRITE GEO. WICKERSHAM, 
2916 East Central, Wichita, Kansas. 





APPLE CROP FOR SALE ON THE TREES, 
Ganos. For information address 703 N. 8th, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


GOOD TYPEWRITER FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Free trial. Easy payments if wanted, Write 
Bertha Payne, Shawnee, Kansas. 








AMATUER PHOTOGRAPHERS ATTENTION 
Send your films to the Foster Studio, Elkhart, 
Ind. First roll and prints free, 


MY pet PICKER PICKS APPLES, PEARS 
and peaches without bruising. Operated from 

the ground. $1 for metal parts and full directions. 
P. W. Staffeld, Box 104, Saginaw, W. S., Mich. 








FOR Publishing Co, Dep. 19, Bes a. E 

ad 13, Bessemer of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for “Give God a Chance.” Mc. 
Conkey’s vital little devotional booklet. Sent ab- 
solutely free, postpaid. 


FORDS START EASY IN COLD WEATHER— 
Will run 34 miles 
or half kerosene, using our -1920 carburetors. -In- 





creased power; styles for all motors; soctag oo 5 j 


them yourself. B: pet 
garantee; 50, days ta ae ee Gate 





Co., 294 Madison St. 





gallon on cheapest gasoline | f 





DOGS 


AIREDALE ‘DOGS THE FRUIT @ 

friend. The most wonderful dog. Gp 
stock, rat and hunting dog—does anyth 
will do. Does it better. Thoroughbred 
farmers’ aes i Bese circulary 
Sprague, aywood, Iil. aa 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE ong 














WANTED—TO LEASE, BEARINGO 
Give full description. . Everett Sr 
Nebraska. 


WANTED—TO EXCHANGE G06 
gated beet land Scottsbluff Countyy} 

improved, near factory, for g m 

chard, Write O. A. Taylor, Minatataa | 


loca bbe tye WITH LARGE 


orchard coming into 1 
New dcp Southeastern ating Dato beara I 


States. Possession wanted January or 
Price must be right. Write with descrip 
ee Graamans, General Delivery, § 


FOR SALE—POPLAR RIDGE FRO A} 

with equipment. 180 acres, well brs 1 
Chillicothe. 5,500 apple - trees, } 
peaches, plums. Part bearing, best t 
= condition, making money. Auction ion sa, bi i 

ber 18th, to settle estate. Full partictlars. ff 
M. Raymund, Receiver, Columbus, Ohio. y; 


TO RENT—MY 400 ACRE WOODLM 
and ture farm in Berkshire mountains 

Massachusetts. Fifteen lakes within tea 

Substantial old farm house in good repaif, iit 

with plumbing. Three large barns. a 

to dairy, bees, and small fruit. Entire 

se -_ on fi farm at retail prices. On ounst 

usetts. Rent camp 

be paid b = developing farm. Only tho 

marae long term tenant will be con 

Arthur E. realy Englewood, Ohio. 


DO YOU WANT A FARM HOME INA COU 
try that has pleasant summers with 
nights, mild winters, rich soil and where cop 
assured? You will find these conditions ine 
Washington and northern Idaho. We have 
schools and churches, good roads and 
neighbors. There are beautiful lakes = plu 
good fishing and hunting near by. elig 
country for your permanent home. Write 
illustrated folder, “A Farm Home For ¥ 
Farm Deve ent Bureau, 506 
Commerce Building, Spokane, Wash. 


$8,500.00 WILL BUY MORE THAN 35 u 

of land with good farm buildings located a 

shore of Lake Erie—near Westfield, New Yor 

acres of grapes, cherries, apples, peaches, “f 
prunes. About 40 chestnut trees, 10 rods oP) 
manent beach with water fall at the 
capacity for 8 cows and 2 horses. Excellent po 

ply. Cement floored hen net: Great 

bilities for a summer home on Lake Eri¢, ; 
at once. Harrison Real Estate Corpo 3 
ald | 




















Eagle Street, Buffalo, N. Y., Tennant and! 
Mgrs., Chautauqua County Branch, 9 
New York. 


py ore hy! “THE EVERGREEN 338 











Typical im, 


of Separator Drives 
Specify 
GOODYEAR 


KLINGTITE BELTS 


Copyright 1919, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


= Protecting Bearings with Goodyear Belts 


Because of their friction surface, Goodyear Klingtite Belts 
grip the pulley face so firmly that they can be run very 
loose without slipping. They save time and trouble by 
protecting bearings against the heating caused by tight- 
ened belts. 


For instance, the threshing outfit owned by Mr. Askins 
and working around Winfield, Kansas, reports that before 
they used Klingtite they had to run with belts so tightly 
stretched that the cylinder bearings often got hot. And 
when cylinder bearings heat, the outfit either has to shut 
down for a little while, or else has to run slowly. If they 
keep on trying to run fast the bearing is likely to melt out 
and then there will be a shut-down for repairs. 


The same outfit has also found that Goodyear Klingtite 
Belts, because of their water-proofness, do away with the 
shrinkage that used to cause trouble when ordinary 
belts were exposed to dew and moisture at night, or to 
rains. When they set up with a Klingtite Belt, they never 
have to change unless they want to move the separator. 


Both as a main drive and on separator drives Goodyear 
Klingtite assures steady running under all conditigns, slip- 
less and trouble-free running. Power farmers all over the 
country are using them as general service belts for all tractor 
and gas engine work. Because they are not stitched, they 
are not only exceptionally pliable, but they are free from 
trouble caused in stitched belts when moisture and drying 


shrink and stretch them. 


You can buy Goodyear Klingtite Belts from the Good- 
year Farm Belt Service Station Dealers. They buy direct 
from the factory, so that they can sell you Goodyear Kling- 
tite for just about the same price as that charged for ordi- 


nary belts. Ask for the Goodyear Farm Encyclopedia. 
Every Goodyear Farm Belt Service Station has it, and you 
can also get copies direct from Akron. This encyclopedia 
contains a great deal of information about farm belting 
problems, about figuring the right size of belt for your 
needs, and about getting the most out of belts and hose. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 






































The Comfort Car 
@® 


Artes who buys the Hupmobile 
on the strength of what he has 
heard of it, is naturally led to expect 
a great deal from his car. 


And haven’t you always heard owners 
of The Comfort Car express un- 
usual satisfaction with the way it lives 
up to its high character! 


The reason the Hupmobile has this 
splendid endorsement is that buyers 
actually do find it exceeds their ex- 
pectations in power and performance, 
economy, and appetite for hard-work. 








Hupmobile 





